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ART AS SYMBOLIC SPEECH* 
MARGARET NAUMBURG 


The value of art as symbolic speech is of growing importance today as a form 
of creative expression. Man’s long-standing use of symbols as a means of com- 
munication, although ancient in origin, is less understood, in recent times, than 
his use of symbols in mathematics and logic. 

We have through the explorations of anthropology and archeology, come to 
know more about man’s symbolic art. We have also become aware of the im- 
portance of symbolic images as derived from the unconscious through the de- 
velopment of psychoanalysis. This broadened understanding of the scope of 
man’s capacity to express in visual symbols has led to a number of contradictory 
interpretations as to the value and meaning of both ancient and modern symbolic 
art. For a more comprehensive grasp of such art, the differing translations of 
the meaning and function of symbolic creation, as understood by the creative 
artist, the aesthetic critic or the psychoanalyst need to be examined. 

Art as symbolic speech has played a major role in both the conscious and 
unconscious cultural expression of man throughout the ages. In order to become 
more clearly aware, from the vantage point of today, of the myriad ways by 
which universal picturization has been for man a means of profound communica- 
tion, it is necessary to re-assess the diverse and often contradictory estimates of 
such symbolic expression in our own time as well as in ages past. 

Symbolic art was brought to the attention of the public by the Surrealists. 
From the time when they took over the area of the unconscious as the base of 
their creative direction, the line between art and non-art became less certain. 
So that today we have a continuous discussion by the art critic, the public and 
some psychoanalysts as to what really constitutes “art.”” The snowballing of 
interest in the symbols of modern art has reached a point where the attitudes of 
those who oppose or defend abstract and symbolic art need to be seen in a fresh 
perspective. 

A generation ago, it was far simpler for self-styled authorities to sift the sheep 
from the goats who had grazed in the fields of the arts. But there are changes 
taking place today in many of our artists which sometimes baffle the public as 


* Written for Vol. VIII in the Science of Culture Series: In the Beginning Was the Word: 
An Inquiry into the Meaning and Function of Language. Planned and Edited by Ruth Nanda 
Anshen; Harper and Brothers, publishers. Publication date: approximately Autumn, 1955. 
This paper, in a condensed version, was presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Psychological Association, New York City, September 1954. 
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well as the critics and psychologists. Painters and sculptors, well trained in the 
disciplined use of form and color, have frequently, after completing their ap- 
prenticeship on imitative levels, broken with their more conventional past and 
begun to create a new world, based not on the external objectification of form 
but on personal response to inner experience. 

For many modern artists this has involved a renewal of contact with the 
unconscious and its symbolic modes of expression. While psychoanalysis has 
undoubtedly influenced modern art as a means of rediscovering the unconscious 
factors in man’s psyche, other influences have also affected its evolution. These 
include comprehension of ancient and primitive art through the explorations 
of archeology and anthropology; such a range of creative expression was until 
recent times, generally unknown to Western man. 

We can no longer, as in that period of “art for art’s sake,” consider the art of 
today as something to be valued apart from other aspects of living. The artist, 
like the man in the street, is at present reacting to the stress and threats of this 
“Age of Anxiety.”” We need therefore to consider how and why the modern 
artist’s attempts to express his inner world in symbolic projections have been 
interpreted by some critics as a direct expression of modern man’s response to 
life, and by others as an escape from the realities of present-day existence. Only 
in this context can we begin to sift what is objectively valid from what may be 
personally weighted by the subjective preferences of the interpreter, be he art 
critic or psychologist. 

Before we can consider the nature and function of art in its symbolic aspects, 
we need to be fully aware of the way in which the modern concept of art has 
been modified by the developments of anthropology and archeology. Today we, 
therefore, include the cave paintings of prehistoric man, the ritual objects of 
ancient Egyptian and Indian civilization, as well as the recovered Mayan temples 
and Cretan palaces, in our efforts to estimate the meaning of man’s existence on 
this planet. In the dizzy realization that the span of man’s creative expression 
is so unending and so complex, we unwittingly impose our own recent and 
personal concept of “art”? upon those faraway expressions of man’s imaged re- 
sponse to life. In such attempts to evaluate what our Western culture regards 
as the significant graphic and plastic productions of the past as ‘“‘art,”’ we have 
not taken into account the profoundly different motivation of the peoples of 
those remote epochs toward their own creative expression. Because ours is an 
age in which art lacks religious dynamism, we have failed to comprehend the 
basic motivation of those imaged projections of prehistoric and ancient man. We 
continue to call such graphic or sculptured expression “art,’’ but to the man 
of those times his plastic creations served another purpose; for early and ancient 
man sought through such projections to relate himself to the cosmos and search 
out the meaning of existence. It has therefore remained impossible for many 
interpreters, today, to bridge the gap between the fundamental difference in 
motivation that exists between the visual expressions of our own day and those 
of earlier periods. Critics must first be completely aware that what the man 
today offers to the public as art is a means for personal distinction as well as 
personal expression. Earlier cultures, which produced anonymous carvings of 
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strange gods and mythical creatures, did so as a gesture of religious dedication, 
which is not to be confused with “art’’ in our modern sense. Only when we are 
able to relinquish, temporarily, our specialized focus on “art’’ can we relate our- 
selves to so different a view of life as is found in certain ancient and primitive 
cultures. 

But whatever interpretation of imaged expression we may give to our “art,” 
we must realize that modern man still draws from his unconscious today, as 
did men of past cultures. Evidence of this is clear in the identical primordial 
symbols which are found in various parts of the world in the form of rediscovered 
paintings and modeled shapes. Later we will consider the psychodynamics under- 
lying the unity of expression shown throughout the world in the symbolic prod- 
ucts of all men. 

An astute analysis of how modern man imposed his conception of “art’’ upon 
all the imaged projections of prehistory and ancient historic civilizations-is given 
by Malraux in The Voices of Silence.' He traces how the modern concept of 
“art” has been continually imposed upon the creative expression of other cultures 
preceding our own; cultures which were motivated by other values. Writes 
Malraux: 


‘The Middle Ages’ were as unaware of what we mean by the word ‘art’ as were Greece 
and Egypt, who had no word for it. For this concept to come into being, works of art need 
to be isolated from their functions [which, as described by Malraux, were religious]... . 
When, with the Renaissance Christendom selected, from amongst the various forms created 
for the service of other gods, its most congenial method of expression, there began to emerge 
that specific ‘value’ to which we give the name of art, and which was, in due time, to equal 
those supreme values in whose service it had arisen. . . . Thus when art became an end in 
itself our whole aesthetic outlook underwent a transformation.? 


Our interest in considering art as a form of symbolic speech is not, primarily, 
concerned with the emphasis that modern art has projected onto all imaged 
projections, but rather with the exploration of the universal roots of such ex- 
pression both in terms of its recurrent symbols and its recurrent use of similar 
technics. In order to make this comparison between method and motivation in 
the use of imaged projections in both ancient and modern times, it might, there- 
fore, be well to begin by summarizing some of the mechanisms most frequently 
employed in modern symbolic art. 

The Surrealists introduced a cultivation and permissive release of unconscious 
content in their art. The publicizing of psychoanalysis undoubtedly influenced 
the development of such expression by the responsive artist. Such trends in- 
cluded a growing interest and emphasis on the irrational in fantasy and dream 
images; increased use of distortion and archaic forms of expression; substitution 
of a part for the whole, the use of transparency and the development of multiple 
instead of unified focus. These and a number of other methods found in the ex- 
pression of modern symbolic art have received contradictory interpretations as 
to their meaning from both art critics and psychoanalysts. 

Siegfried Giedion, the well-known Swiss architect and art critic, has clearly 


1 Malraux, André, The Voices of Silence, tr. by Stuart Gilbert (New York, 1953). 
2 Ibid., p. 53. 
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analyzed the similarity in the technical and psychological attitudes toward 
creation in the modern artist, the primitive, and the child: 


... Truthful witnesses, both in the fields of science and of art, show us that the purely 
rationalistic outlook is drawing to an end. We can also recognize today strong affinities with 
prehistoric art, which are based on the continuity of human experience. Things that have 
for a long time remained buried beneath the surface of daily life are awakening again. When 
we are moved by similar tendencies, age-old reiterated experiences come again to the fore. 
This is the key to the means of expression in modern art. 

Similar methods appear today and at the dawn of art, among others: abstraction, repre- 
sentations of movement, transparency, simultaneity. . . .2 Going back as far as possible in the 
realm of art only makes sense when one probes into fundamentals; when one searches not 
to find external likeness, but to compare modes of representation.‘ 


What is most important in Giedion’s formulation is his recognition that in 
modern art similar tendencies in one culture have evoked again the age-old 
experiences of man and his concomitant methods of expressing them. Giedion is 
also careful to compare the similarity of inner motivation rather than external 
likenesses in such imaged projections. His emphasis rests on the positive quality 
and significance of forms in modern expression as well as in prehistoric art. 

To Giedion’s list of similarities in the modes of presentation there might be 
added such devices as condensation, distortion, and stylization, as well as the 
expression of non-rational and timeless concepts. To such means of projecting 
inner images the public is now more responsive since they have been so fully 
explored and authenticated in the developments of psychoanalysis. 

The French psychologist, G. H. Luquet, has also offered a far-reaching analysis 
in his Art Primitif and in Art and Religion of Fossil Man of the motivation of 
expression in the art of the child and primitive man which are important to our 
further comprehension of the technical methods of projection employed in 
modern art. He points out the way in which both child and primitive draw 
elements which they consider essential, drop out others which may not concern 
them, and then include aspects which are known to be there but are not visible. 
The goal, then, of both child and primitive, as analyzed by Luquet, is not “‘ob- 
jective realism’ but what he calls ‘“‘mental realism.’”’ This is an extremely impor- 
tant and interesting observation, which, since it is broadly applicable to much 
of what has, of late, been developed in the greater sophistication of modern 
symbolic art, deserves to be fully quoted: 


The intellectual realism of primitive art is the opposite of visual realism, differing in 
two ways; in one aspect, the design contains elements of the model that are not visible, 
but which the artist considers indispensable; and contrarywise he neglects elements of the 
model which are evident to sight, but which lack interest for the artist... .5 A [drawn] 
image is to the adult [meaning modern man] a likeness when it reproduces what the eye sees, 
while for the primitive it is similar [to the object] when it translates what his spirit knows. 
In explaining at one and the same time, the shared features and the distinctions between 
the two types of ‘figured art’ we call the first ‘visual realism’ and the second ‘mental’ [or 
intellectual] realism’... .§ 





3 Giedion, Siegfried, ‘‘Transparency: primitive and modern,” Art News, LI, 4 (Summer, 
1952). 

4 Ibid., p. 49. 

5 Luquet, G. H., L’Art Primitif (Paris, 1930), p. 68. 

6 Ibid., p. 67. 
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It is well understood that when a child is left to express himself spontaneously, he does 
not draw directly from nature, but uses stylization or memory; usually ... the design 
drawn does not reproduce the real object before his eyes and which he does not even look at, 
but he makes a representation of what is contained within his spirit, what I have called 
the ‘internal model’. . . . An internal model [also found among primitives] gives proof of 
spontaneous choice made by the spirit from among the visual data of perception. . . . Only 
those elements which the artist considers essential are retained and reproduced in the 
design.” 

... There are two main kinds of resemblance and, since realism aims at likeness, two 
kinds of realism; visual realism, which calls solely for the representation of the characters 
of the model that can be seen from a given point, and intellectual [or mental] realism, which 
consists in the full representation of all the features which the model possesses, which ‘are 
there.’ Drawing is in the first instance a fixed visual impression, and in the second instance 
a definition expressed by lines instead of words.® 


In elaborating the difference between “‘visual realism” and “intellectual (or 
mental) realism,” Luquet explains that the designer ‘in order to portray the 
characters of a model ... is obliged to choose, whether consciously or other- 
wise [this term ‘otherwise’ can be identified with our emphasis, today, on ‘un- 
conscious’ as opposed to conscious expression] between the two courses of repre- 
senting that which he sees of it or that which he knows of it.’” 

In the same discussion Luquet makes another point of special interest to us 
when he points out that the primitive artist ‘‘will come up against this inevitable 
difficulty, that although the model can successively represent diverse aspects 
alternately hiding or showing such and such a feature, the characteristics figured 
in the design can be shown but simultaneously.”!° 


This analysis by Luquet of the methods employed in primitive and child art 
are confirmed, also, by the well-known British art critic, Roger Fry, who, in 
analyzing what he terms the “highly conceptualized vision” in children’s draw- 
ings, is describing exactly what Luquet has defined as ‘‘mental realism.” And 
like Luquet, Fry remarks that “conceptualized imagery, so vigorously expressed 
in children’s drawings, obtains also in almost all early art.””" 


7 Ibid., p. 79. Tr. by the writer. ‘‘Le réalisme intellectuel de l’art primitif s’oppose donc 
au realisme visuel de deux fagons contraires d’une part, le dessin contient des éléments du 
modéle qui ne se voient pas, mais que I’artiste, juge indispensable; inversement il néglige 
des éléments du modele qui sautent aux yeux, mais qui sont pour |’artiste denues d’intérét. 
. .. Une image est ressemblante pour l’adulte quand elle reproduit ce que son oeil en voit, 
pour le primitif lorsqu’elle traduit ce que son esprit en sait. On exprimera 4 la fois le caractére 
commun et le caractere distinctif de ces deux sortes d’art figuré en appelant de premier un 
realisme visuel, le second un realisme intellectuel. 

Il est bien connu que |’enfant laissé 4 sa spontanéité dessine non d’aprés nature, mais 
‘“‘de chic’? ou de mémoire; bien plus, lorsqu’on |’invite 4 dessiner d’aprés nature ou d’aprés 
des modéles dessinés, son dessin ne reproduit pas l’objet réal qu’il a sous les yeux et que 
souvent il ne regard méme pas, mais la représentation qu’il en a dans l’esprit, ce que j’ai 
appelé le modéle interne ...le modéle interne temoigne d’une selection spontanément 
affectuée par l’esprit parmi les données visuelles de la perception. . . . Seuls sont retenus et 
reproduits dans le dessin les éléments que l’artiste juge essentiels.”’ 

8 Luquet, G. H., The Art and Religion of Fossil Man, tr. by J. Townsend Russell, Jr., 
(New Haven, 1930), p. 71. 

® Ibid., p. 70. 
10 Tbid. 
11 Fry, Roger, Last Lectures (New York, 1939), p. 51. 
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Since Luquet emphasizes that his term “mental realism” includes perception 
by man’s spirit, and since Fry’s term “conceptualized vision” sounds almost 
too intellectual as a way of describing a child’s vision, would not a term like 
‘fntuitive actualization” come closer to being an accurate description of such 
psychological selection, made by both child and primitive in their art projec- 
tions? 

Prior to the psychoanalytic approach to symbolism, a group of mid-nineteenth 
century investigators uncovered the meaning of sexual symbols in pagan and 
Christian art and ritual. Since these primarily British investigators revealed to a 
puritanical England, half a century before Freud, that sex symbols transferred 
from pagan cults were hidden within all Christian art and ritual, they deserve 
consideration. That these writers lacked understanding of the psychological 
reasons for the reiteration of sex symbols in so many cultures, is evident in their 
attempt to analyze such symbols. It was not possible at that time to comprehend 
the psychological motivation which produced such omnipresent sexual symbol- 
ism in ritual and religion until a clearer understanding of the mechanisms 
of unconscious projection had been reached. 

Two British investigators, Payne Knight” and Thomas Inman, M.D., are 
representative of this pre-Freudian exploration of sexual symbols in pagan and 
Christian art. Inman, in one of his briefer books," includes symbolic designs 
derived from such ancient cultures as the Babylonian, Syrian, Hebrew, Hindoo, 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and early Christian. Writing in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, he exposes his own prudish Victorianism in the way in 
which he handles the forbidden topic of sex for his readers. Inman writes: 


In the following pages the author has felt himself obliged to make use of words which 
are probably only known to those who are more or less ‘scholars.’ He has to treat of parts 
of the human body, and acts which occur habitually in the world, which in modern times 
are never referred to in polite society but which, in the period when the Old Testament was 
written, were spoken of as freely as we now talk of our hands and feet. In those days, every- 
thing which was common was spoken of without shame, and that which occurred through- 
out creation, and was seen by everyone was as much the subject of conversation as eating 
and drinking is now. The Hebrew writers were extremely coarse in their diction, and al- 
though this has been softened down by subsequent redactors, much which is in our modern 
judgement improper still remains. For example, where we simply indicate the sex, the 
Jewish historians used the word which was given to the symbol by which male and female 
are known; for example, in Gen. 1:27 and V. 2 and in a host of places, the masculine and 
feminine are spoken of as zachar and nekebah, which are best translated as ‘borers’ and 
‘bored.’!4 


In tracing the hidden sexual symbols of ancient Hindoo and Egyptian art, 
Inman explains to the then uninitiated public that the symbol of the eye repre- 
sents “‘androgyne creator,’’ represented by the “outer oval as female”; and the 
eyeball as “‘the circle,’’ representing “the male lodged therein—i.e., the androgyne 


12 Knight, Richard Payne, An Inquiry into the Worship of Priapus, (London, 1865). 

13 Inman, Thomas, Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism, 4th Ed. (New York, 
1922). 

14 Tbhid., p. XXX. 
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creator.””!® He refers also to the significance of “the archway .. . or door, which 
is symbolic of the female, like the vesica piscis, the oval or the circle.’’* 

In showing illustrations of the androgyne Brahma, Inman explains that: “It 
represents Brahma supreme, who in the act of creation made himself double, 
i.e., male and female. In the original, the central part of the figure is occupied 
by the triad and the unit, but far too grossly shown for reproduction here. They 
are replaced [Inman explains] with the crux ansata.’’!” 

Should the reader think of this as merely a sign of Victorian squeamishness, 
it is worthwhile to mention that even today some of the physiological diagrams 
of male and female figures which are employed for medical and Red Cross teach- 
ing must still be drawn with the sexual organs of the male omitted. 

The pointed oval form, as a universal symbol of the female, known in Christian 
art as the vesica piscis, often surrounds the images of the Virgin or various saints. 
Inman, in order to describe this form, explains its symbolic truth as referring to 
“the feminine element in creation.’’ This symbol, he says, could be found in 
“designs which naughty youths so frequently chalk upon walls to the disgust 
of the proper part of the community.’’!® 

Inman reviews the manner in which pagan symbols have permeated Christian 
worship and therefore convinced him that Christian doctrine “‘is simply horrible 
—blasphemous and heathenish.” He writes: ‘I cannot help regarding the sexual 
element as the key which opens almost every lock of symbolism, and however much 
we may dislike the idea that modern religionists have adopted emblems of an 
obscene worship, we cannot deny the fact that it is so, and we may hope that 
with a knowledge of their impurity we shall cease to have a faith based upon a 
trinity and virgin—a lingam and a yoni.” 

We shall presently cite some of Inman’s illustrations to compare with the sex 
symbols of a still extant primitive culture and those of contemporary mental 
patients. 

One of the first French psychiatrists to note the sexual symbols in the drawings 
of his “insane’”’ patients was Max Simon, who was also shocked by such ‘“‘ob- 
scene drawings’ and ordered the patient to cease making them.”° 

In the fifty years following these nineteenth century investigators of sexual 
symbolism, the expansion of psychoanalysis led the general public as well as the 
artist to become increasingly aware that the unconscious speaks in symbolic 
images. Thus, the discoveries of psychoanalysis concerning the dynamics of the 
unconscious, as well as the uncovering of the symbolic art of prehistoric cultures 
and ancient civilizations, have given a new perspective to the meaning and 
value of unconscious elements in the symbolic aspects of art. 


15 Tbid., p. 7. 

16 Tbid., p. 8. 

17 Tbid., p. 9. 

18 Tbid., p. 47. 

19 Inman, op. cit., p. 101. Italics mine. 

20 Simon, Max P., ‘‘Les écrits et les dessins des alienés,’? Arch. anthrop. crim. (Paris), 
3: 318-355, 1888. 
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We know now from modern as well as ancient examples that distortion, for 
instance, may not be due to ignorance or pathology, but to purposeful emphasis. 
We can also recognize today that simultaneity of focus in a head by Picasso or 
primitive man, while differing from external appearances, may nevertheless 
intensify an inner meaning. Acceptance of such direct. and simultaneous expres- 
sion of multiple aspects of human or other form is conclusive confirmation of the 
significance of recurrent symbolic imagery in man’s art. For in such projections, 
whether made by the primitive, the child, or the modern artist, there are, in the 
choice and arrangement of these non-literal but none the less universally valid 
formulations, certain deep psychological laws at work. 

Giedion has pointed out how modern artists, from their own psychological 
need, rediscovered technics that were used by primitive and ancient man. Luquet 
has analyzed similar technics in the art of primitives and children but has showed 
no awareness of their applicability to the technics of the modern artist. Several 
other viewpoints concerning the interpretation of art deserve consideration. 

In a recent lecture, Dr. Franz Alexander discusses the trends and significance 
of contemporary art from the viewpoint of psychoanalysis. In considering the 
characteristics of modern painting as non-objective or abstract, Alexander’s 
summary of its outstanding features agrees with that of Giedion and Malraux in 
stating that it deals with distortion, “the fantastic, the mystical,’ and reacts 
toward “dreamlike symbolism. ... Another feature,” states Alexander, “is the 
tendency to use primitive perspective or to mix different perspectives, presenting 
an object from all sides at the same time... . All these characteristics from the 
point of view of psychology, can be interpreted as the manifestation of a central 
trend: withdrawal from the world as perceived through the sense organs, and 
substituting for it a newly created, different kind of world. . . . We see, then, that 
the denial of the real world of objects is a well-nigh universal characteristic of 
contemporary art. It is not merely a reinterpretation of the world... this is 
universal in every art... but a fundamental transformation combined with an 
aggressive denial of the objects in the form they are commonly perceived.’ 

We must remember that, as a Freudian, Alexander considers the goal of 
integration for the human psyche of the artist, as well as for other men, to de- 
pend on an acceptance of what he emphasizes as the “‘reality”’ of the world of the 
senses; this concept of deterministic psychoanalysis demands a rational control 
of the irrational or mystical aspects of the emotional life of man. 

To confirm his point that healthy art depends on an acceptance of the actual 
external world, Alexander cites the Impressionist movement. Since Impressionist 
pictures, as Alexander understands them, deal with the outer world of landscapes 
and people, he therefore assumes that Impressionist methods depict the concrete 
reality of existence. But their contemporaries, who rejected the Impressionists, 
criticized them for not presenting what the public of that time considered as 
reality; and that same audience scorned the vision of the Impressionists as 


21 Alexander, Franz, ‘“The Psychoanalyst Looks at Contemporary Art.’ This article is 
a chapter from Dr. Alexander’s forthcoming book, The Western Mind in Transition. It is 
based on an address delivered to the Society for Contemporary American Art, Chicago 
Art Institute, March 4, 1952. Also published in Explorations in Psychoanalysis (New York, 
1953). 
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presented in their scientific fragmentation of color. The Impressionists of yester- 
day, like the Abstractionists of today, were attacked by their contemporaries as 
failing to represent the reality of the visible external world. 

The well-known British art critic, Laurence Binyon, while recognizing the role 
of the senses in creativity, includes another factor. In his book, The Spirit of Man 
in Asian Art, he writes: ‘Art has no existence apart from the bodily senses. 
And yet it is a spiritual activity. It is concerned solely with appearances, yet in 
its own way, no less than philosophy or science, it seeks for and discovers some- 
thing behind appearances. ... You cannot separate the spirit from the body. 
Art is a perpetual witness to that. It is the meeting place of spirit and sense, 
which so many have tried to set in opposition and divorce from one another.” 

When the analyst makes the senses the means of measuring what he calls 
“reality,” does he not ignore the ‘something behind appearances” which in- 
tensifies reality? This added factor includes ‘‘mental realism” as defined by Lu- 
quet, as well as the inner contemplation of the Eastern artist or the Christian 
mystic; all these approaches lead to a non-literal presentation which has the 
quality of a reality that includes but reaches beyond the physical senses. 

Psychoanalysis has made both the artist and the general public increasingly 
aware of the fact that man’s unconscious thinks and feels in symbolic images. It 
has shown most clearly that intellectualization and the exaggerated verbalism of 
our culture have been imposed on the deeper and more primitive levels of our un- 
conscious mode of imaged expression. That the primary method of unconscious 
projection in man deals with pictorial images was first explained by Sigmund 
Freud in relation to his study of dreams. What he states concerning the impulse 
of some patients to express their dreams in pictures rather than words applies 
not only to neurotics but also to normal people. In his General Introduction to 
Psychoanalysis, Freud wrote: “‘...all dream experiences are predominantly 
pictures. Part of the difficulty of dream telling comes from the fact that we have 
to transpose pictures into words. ‘I could draw it,’ the dreamer says frequently, 
‘but I don’t know how to say it.’ ’’ 

Although Freud did not pursue the use of drawing in psychoanalytic treatment, 
it has in recent years become recognized as a fruitful mode of exploring the 
imaged projections of the unconscious. Analytically oriented art therapy has 
become possible as a consequence of Freud’s achievement in recording the psycho- 
logical mechanisms of unconscious response in man. So fundamental have been 
his revelations of human motivation that not only psychologists but the general 
public have adopted the analytic concepts of projection, sublimation, identifica- 
tion, condensation, etc., as a current expression of the way man thinks and 
speaks today. Although the layman may not understand the deeper significance 
of these psychological mechanisms, he has, however, come to accept the validity 
of the unconscious in his life. At the same time, the contemporary artist has 
made his own use of the dynamism of the unconscious and its symbolic content 
as revealed by psychoanalysis. 

Malraux, in considering the irrational and dream element in modern art, 

22 Binyon, Laurence, The Spirit of Man in Asian Art (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), p. 214. 


23 Freud, Sigmund, General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, tr. by G. Stanley Hall (New 
York, 1920), p. 69. 
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refers to the “diabolical destructive principle” found ‘in the demons of Babylon, 
of the early Church and the Freudian subconscious,” which, according to him, 
“all have the same visage. And the more ground the new devils gain in Europe, 
the more her art tends to draw on earlier cultures which, too, were plagued by 
their contemporary demons.’ To make his point-that a faith reaching beyond 
personal artistic expression is the source of great art, Malraux cites Goya, who, 
he states, ‘foreshadows all modern art: nevertheless painting in his eyes is not the 
supreme value; its task is to cry aloud the anguish of man forsaken by God. The 
seemingly picturesque elements are linked up... as the great Christian art was 
linked up with faith ...with certain deep-rooted collective emotions, which 
modern art has chosen to ignore. ... The fantastic in his work does not stem 
from albums of Italian capricci, but from the underworld of man’s fears.’5 

This is a valuable pronouncement, even though Malraux assumes that the way 
for modern man to rejuvenate his art is through a return to Christian faith. 
Assuredly there is need at this moment for man to recover faith and belief in 
himself and his significant relation to the cosmos. For today man is sunk in the 
maze of his own materialistic and nationalistic shibboleths. Such creative 
renewal can no longer be linked to the narrowness of any specific creed, be it the 
dogma of a religion or of a particular psychology. Malraux and psychoanalysts 
who look forward to curbing the irrational element in man will never revivify 
art by their ordered prescriptions. Neither approach shows sufficient faith in the 
transformative power of man’s unconscious. While the unconscious contains 
destructive and fearful forces which some religionists and some psychoanalysts 
warn against, the unconscious is also the source of that generative power which 
makes it possible for art to become a means of integration and renewal to the 
human psyche. 

Sexual symbolism in primitive and non-Christian art has been often mis- 
understood and distorted. To the primitive, sex symbols were not something to 
be decried or feared. They represented for him a positive and universal life- 
giving force in the cosmos and in man. In much anthropological research this 
attitude of primitive peoples is evident. 

There is a tendency among certain art critics and artists today to dismiss 
what is known of the art projections of psychotics or the “insane” as being 
entirely meaningless. Malraux formulates this point of view, when he states that 
while the “‘insane”’ artist holds an “inner monologue” with himself in which he 
“speaks solely and for himself,’ “the genuine artist holds a dialogue with the 
world.” 

Such an interpretation of “insane” or psychotic art by Malraux is related to 
the non-dynamic psychology of an earlier epoch. Pre-analytic psychology usually 
judged psychotic art as meaningless. The recent findings of psychoanalysis have 
modified such a view. It is now recognized that the symbolic projections of 
mental patients are all meaningful whether immediately comprehensible or not. 
Through improved technics, psychoanalysis has become increasingly aware of 
the unconscious mental processes of psychotics. Freud originally considered 
psychotics as untreatable; because of modified technics, a growing number of 


24 Malraux, op. cit., p. 54. 
25 Tbid., p. 99. 
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schizophrenic and manic-depressive patients are now being successfully treated 
by psychoanalysts. This means that behavior once considered totally bizarre 
and senseless expressions of psychotics is now perceived to be symbolic com- 
munication from the unconscious which it is possible to decipher. It is therefore 
inaccurate to dismiss the projections of a psychotic as being without meaning. 
Psychiatry now recognizes that no gesture, no facial expression, no jumbled 
phrase, or strange design projected by a psychotic is meaningless. All such 
projections are charged with specific symbolic significance, whether they are 
comprehensible or not to another person. For it is now known that disturbed 
patients are not merely talking to themselves but attempting to communicate 
with others by little understood means. 

The kind of symbolism chosen by man in his visual projections from prehistory 
until the present period has certain strikingly similar elements. The archaic 
patterns projected from the unconscious imagery of man today, are rooted in 
the same human responses as those which motivated man in primitive times; 
for age-old patterns of symbolic response remain active and observable today. 

We have seen what well-known art critics and psychologists have noted, that 
whenever inner experiences have been projected by man, at different stages of 
cultural development, into nonrealistic images, their creators tend to use similar 
technics. We have realized that such technical methods of expression, discovered 
spontaneously in different epochs, are found to include the use of abstraction as a 
means of expressing inner realizations; the use of simultaneity of focus rather 
than perspective; the intensification of the dynamics of movement by means of 
distorted line, and the use of “transparency” or overlaid images to depict what 
the mind knows to exist, rather than what the eye actually sees. 

The recurrent use of universal symbols relating to the creative principle in 
the cosmos and in the individual life of man, as personified in the imaged pro- 
jection of sexual symbols, is significant. It is not surprising that in man’s efforts 
to express his relation to the universe and to his own experience, we find the same 
life symbols, in the unconscious of contemporary as of primitive and ancient 
man. 

While we find the use of sexual and other human symbols throughout the ages 
of man’s creative projections, we are not in a position to know, but only to 
speculate about what such symbolic expression may have meant to early man in 
primitive or ancient cultures that have now passed away. From artifacts and 
ritual objects, as from stone tablets and papyri, archeologists and anthropologists 
have helped to reconstruct forgotten and long-buried cultures. But the findings of 
modern man as to the meaning of the symbolic remains of ancient societies is 
based on the ideas, beliefs, and prejudices of our own very different culture. We 
can only speculate, but do not really know the total purpose of remote priapic 
or mystery rites. Important as is the insight gained from the psychoanalytic 
approach to symbolism, especially to sexual symbols, it cannot reproduce all 
aspects of the ancient significance of such symbols to primitive man or to ancient 
cultures not rooted in the Western tradition. It is therefore of considerable 
interest to supplement the psychoanalytic approach to sexual symbols with that 
of a still surviving primitive culture like that of the Maori. 

In a little known but fascinating volume on Maori Symbolism, a living Maori, 
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Fie. 1 
Fig. 1. Maori Sacred Life Symbols: Male and Female.* 
Fie. 2. Maori Sacred Heart Design.” 
**... To the Maori nobility the Sacred Heart Design signifies the combination of the 
male and female life-symbols, and this combination can be traced in many decorations.’’ 





Hohepa Te Rake by name, has described and interpreted the meaning of the 
culture and sacred legends of his people. This record was taken down by a court 
reporter, Miss Ettie A. Rout, in New Zealand, and its contents approved by this 
high-ranking Maori. This Maori leader stated to the reporter, Miss Rout, that 
he came to the conclusion that since Western scientists had been able to uncover 
the inner meaning of some Maori symbolism and because his own Maori culture 
is dying, that he now felt it his obligation and duty to explain the true meaning 
of the long withheld, secret teachings of the Maori tradition. What he has re- 
vealed in this book has been delineated by means of various modes of symbolic 
expression, such as movement, gesture, carving, and tattooing. 

In the interpretation of Maori.symbolism, Miss Rout explains: “When we 
speak of Maori art it must be understood that we speak of Maori Symbolism. 
There was no art apart from Symbolism . . . that is, there was no such thing as 
Art for Art’s sake. The carving was not sculpture in the European sense at all; 
it was writing and expression of ideas and principles. ...The twin ideals of 
ancient Maori life were Beauty and Duty, but Beauty must be expressed through 
the performance of the Duty of cultivation. On this Religion of Cultivation and 
its Symbolism the whole of Maori Life and Art was based.’ 

According to Hohepa Te Rake, the male and female Life Symbols are hidden 
within the arabesque carvings on the rafters of the sacred Maori houses; they 





26 Rout, Etti A., Maori Symbolism. (New York and London, 1926), p. 20. 
27 Tbid., p. 52. 

% Tbid., p. 213. 

%® Ibid., pp. XXxX—-Xxxi. 
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Fig. 3a. Maori Jade Tiki, the Maker Fic. 3b. Outline Form of Tiki: for identifiea- 

of Man.*° tion of male and female life symbols.*! 

“Maori jade Tiki . . . are symbolic ornaments representing the Immortality of the Race 
and the means of achieving it. They are composed entirely of the male and female life sym- 
bols and sacred beaks carved in the form of the phallus. . . . The hand-carving of a jade Tiki 
occupies many generations . . . in fact, it is supposed never to be ‘‘finished’’: each genera- 
tion added a little to these sacred heirlooms. .. . The eyebrows and eyelids are sometimes 
formed of two sacred male Life-Symbols, but usually of two sacred Beaks. . . . On this plate 
it should be noted that the lower part of the jade Tiki is a representation of the three-toed 
feet and legs as disguise for labia and external female genitalia.*? 

“The closed eyes represent the labia, the male life-symbol forms the nostrils, the mouth 
is the Sacred Heart (i.e., external female genitalia in conjunction with the male organs) 
and the protruding tongue is the membrum virile—the tongue’s significance in all Maori 
carvings. There are three toes and three fingers ... this Trinity in form is based on the 
Male Life-Svmbol, but the significance is to express the threefold life of man, Intelligent, 
Moral and Physical. The spirals on this carving represent the male testes.”* 


cc 


of 


were always present but partially disguised. ‘It was the duty,” he explains, 
the artist to conceal as well as reveal: the Sacred Symbol was to be the foundation 


30 Tbid., p. 227. 

31 Thid., p. 226. 

32 Thid., p. XXix. 

33 Tbid., p. 300-301. 
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Fic. 4. Virgin Showing Divine 
Impregnation:** Medieval Christian 
Iconography. 














of the pattern. ... Usually only half is represented: or half the male and half 


the female (symbol) are combined. . . .”* 

In order to show how the Maori employed their Sacred Life Symbols in their 
carvings as a means of communication, three examples have been chosen to 
compare with a similar form in Christian iconography. Figure 1 illustrates the 
separate patterns of the male and female life symbols. Figure 2 shows the fusion 
of the masculine and feminine symbols in what was known as the ‘Sacred 
Heart” pattern. Figure 3a and Figure 3b show the well known form of a Jade 
Tiki; ‘the whole carving” according to Miss Rout*® “is phallic writing.” 

In the Maori designs of Sacred Life Symbols in Figure 1, the first, second, and 
fourth rows of symbols are clearly representative of the male principle and the 
third row of the female principle. The oval or elliptical forms, in row three, are 
a universal symbol familiar not only in primitive but in both Eastern and West- 
ern cultures. When this oval form appears in Christian art as a surround of the 
Virgin or the Christ figure, it is known as the vesica piscis. 

Figure 4 is an interesting example of the way in which this same symbol has 
been used in Christian iconography. In this design the male and female principle 
in Christian symbolism is clearly illustrated. Here the ovoid form of the vesica 
piscis, representing the vagina, contains the configuration of the Christ child. 
The divine impregnation of the virgin by the creative principle is illustrated 
through the descent of the sun’s rays from the dove, as symbol of the Holy Ghost. 

*4 Inman, op. cit., p. 92. 


8 Tbid., p. 199. 
36 Thid., p. 295. 
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Fic. 5 Fic. 6 

Fig. 5. Chalk Drawing of an Infant Contained Within the Vaginal Form of the Mother: drawn 
by young woman patient during art therapy.* 

Fic. 6. Painting Expressive of the Unified Male and Female Principle: painted by the same 


young woman patient as Figure 5. 


Fic. 7 Fic. 8 
Fic. 7. Elephant Cave Painting of Primitive Man. 
Fic. 8. Four Generations: chalk drawing by a woman patient during art therapy. 


* Reproduced by permission of publisher from: Naumburg, Margaret, Psychoneurotic 
Art: Its Function in Psychotherapy (New York, Grune & Stratton, 1953). 
* Luquet, G.H., The Art and Religion of Fossil Man, op. cit., p. 91. 
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For comparison with the use of sex symbols in Maori art and Christian iconog- 
raphy two symbolic designs of a young woman produced during art therapy are 
significant. In Figure 5 is shown one of a series of small patterns rapidly produced 
by an emotionally disturbed college girl. She did not, while making them, recog- 
nize the meaning of these imaged projections. Only later was she surprised to 
see that she had made a drawing of ‘‘An Infant Contained Within the Vaginal 
Form of the Mother.” Figure 6 is an unconscious projection made by the same 
college girl some months later, during art therapy treatment. This design is 
similar in form and meaning to the combination of male and female symbols in 
the Maori Sacred Heart pattern (Fig. 2). The patient recognized that this con- 
junction of male and female symbols expressed her own acceptance of femininity. 

The comparison in the use of sexual symbols in the culture patterns of Maori, 
Medieval Christian, and modern man has been shown to suggest the universal 
use of such forms to express similar meanings. 

In order to illustrate how similar symbolic content has been expressed by 
similar technic in the art of primitive and modern man, two examples of the use 
of transparency are shown. The first, Figure 7, is an Elephant Cave Painting 
made by primitive man. The second, Figure 8, is a chalk drawing of ‘Four 
Generations” made by a woman patient during art therapy treatment. In both 
pictures the same technic of transparency has been employed in order to em- 
phasize the non-visible internal organ of the heart. We do not know and can only 
speculate as to the meaning of the elephant in the cave painting of primitive 
man; but we do know from the comments of the disturbed patient, a woman of 
55, that she drew the transparency of red hearts in the three figures of women to 
represent the emotional bond connecting the three generations of women to the 
great-grandchild of the woman at the left. The patient identifies herself with the 
second woman to the left. 

The technic of ‘‘transparency”’ was selected as an example of a method much 
used in primitive and child art and favored also today by many modern artists. 
A technie which was aptly defined by Luquet as a method of translating what 
“the spirit knows” rather than “‘what the eye sees.”” Not only Luquet, but Binyon 
and Fry also emphasized the importance of the total response of the spirit of man 
combined with his sensory perceptions as the source of his creative expression. 

Armed with the knowledge that man’s unconscious speaks today as well as 
yesterday in archaic pictorial images, the investigator of symbolism has at his 
disposal fresh psychological tools for deciphering many as yet little understood 
aspects of human behavior and expression. 





HISTORICAL OR STYLISTIC PERIODS? 
PAUL L. FRANK 


The customary method of dividing the history of the arts into well-defined 
periods has recently been subjected to severe criticism. Dr. John H. Mueller 
has attacked the concept of the baroque period, as it is held by music historians, 
for the following reasons.! The main characteristic of the music written between 
1600 and 1750, namely the basso continuo, had been recognized by Hugo Riemann, 
the German musicologist, already fifty years ago; accordingly, Riemann called 
the period Generalbassperiode. Since then, continues Mueller, only conflicting 
traits have been added which cannot establish the unity of a period. By the 
change of name from basso continuo period into baroque period a new meaning 
was injected into the concept. On the basis of the writings of German scholars 
imbued with the Hegelian philosophy of history, the baroque period became an 
integrated, organic unit in the history of culture. The arts and the social life 
during such a period are thought to be subordinated to a common spiritual 
source, the spirit of a time or Zeitgeist. Mueller accuses Manfred Bukofzer, the 
author of the most respected book on baroque music, of taking refuge in the 
mysticism of nineteenth century Geisteswissenschaft; for Bukofzer distinguishes 
between three phases of baroque music and sees their connection only in an 
‘nner unity which comes to light in a comparison on a higher level.”’ Such an 
explanation of a historical period Mueller calls a hypothesis or tautology; his 
suggestion seems to be that, as far as music is concerned, the term “baroque”’ 
be discarded and replaced by the mere name of the century which baroque 
music occupies. 

More than one year before the publication of Mueller’s article Professor 
George Boas had raised similar objections to the method of periodization in 
general.? He criticized the tendency of some writers to talk of the spirit of a 
certain period and to interpret works of art on the basis of what allegedly con- 
stitutes their background, the “spirit’”’ of their time. It is clear that Professor 
Boas does not think highly of the device of periodization. We read: “‘As a method 
of not talking about everything at once, no fault can be found with this practice. 
But as a method of explanation or interpretation, it is misleading, not to say 
downright unjustified.’’ It is his contention that periods are simply chronological 
sections of a longer time-span and nothing more. His conclusion is based on three 
points: historical periods usually lack homogeneity; common to an age is the 
problem which the artists face but not the answers to such problems; ages are 
determined by the innovations which have occurred. 

It should not be assumed that such a criticism, as it is found in the two men- 
tioned articles, is merely a protest of American scholars against the importation 
from Europe of concepts which were created in the atmosphere of intellectual 


1 “Baroque—Is It Datum, Hypothesis, or Tautology?” J.A.A.C., XII (1954), 421-437. 
2 “Historical Periods,” J.A.A.C., XI (1953), 248-254. 
3 Ibid., p. 248. 
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history or Geisteswissenschaft. Dagobert Frey, a German scholar, has sounded 
warnings against the fallacy of assuming the existence of superindividual prin- 
ciples such as the “‘spirit of the Renaissance.’* Another German author objected 
to the use of the term “romanticism” in music for a period that lacks unity.® 
At the present time a certain skepticism toward the value of periodization and 
the validity of the established periods is noticeable. This is the reaction to the 
tendency of the past hundred years to establish and define historical periods, 
in order to systemize the flow of history and to facilitate its learning and under- 
standing by breaking it down into orderly chapters. The satisfaction of having 
brought order into an otherwise shapeless sequence of events and personalities 
made some scholars overrate the significance of these chapters; mystic connota- 
tions were attached to some historical periods. The present reaction to such 
tendencies shows that the time has come to rethink the meaning of historical 
periods. The two quoted articles serve such a purpose; it is hoped that these 
lines may likewise contribute to that end. 

1. Is there a baroque period in music? The present writer believes that we 
should continue to treat the time from 1600 (or 1580) to 1750 as one period in 
music history. In the course of the development of aesthetics from a speculative, 
theoretical discipline to an empirical method of observing works of art® we have 
emancipated ourselves from the use of abstracts to which Mueller and Boas have 
justly objected. The assumption that there is one baroque period can be justified 
in concrete, historical terms. The unity of that period is based, not only on the 
more external feature of the basso continuo, but on the fact that the development 
of music ran its full course from a violent rejection of polyphony around 1600 to 
the height of polyphonic writing by Bach and Handel; this peak was again 
followed by the preclassic reaction in favor of melodic homophony. Such im- 
portant forms as the fugue, concerto grosso, and Passion developed and reached 
their peak or end during that period. The demarcation lines on both ends of the 
baroque period can easily be drawn, while the three phases of the baroque era 
(early, middle, and high baroque) can be kept apart with difficulties only. During 
the time from 1600 to 1750 two important developments took place and reached 
their end: the change from modality to tonality and the change from the rhythmic 
freedom of Renaissance music to the strictly metric music as written by Corelli, 
Scarlatti, Handel, and Bach. It is, therefore, a misunderstanding to argue against 
the unity of the period because of contradictions. Development means change; 
when the line of development is deflected or turned back, historians will speak of 
a new period. That took place in music around the year 1600 and from 1730 to 
1750. 

2. Should the name “baroque”’ be used in music history? If we do so, do we con- 
tribute to the “myth” of cultural epochs, the “‘spirit”’ of baroque, and the like? 


4Dagobert Frey, Gotik und Renaissance als Grundlagen der modernen Weltanschauung 
(Augsburg, 1929), xviii ff. See also Ernest C. Hassold, ‘“The Baroque as a Basic Concept of 
Art,’ College Art Journal, VI (1946), 3-28. 

5 Leopold Langfellner, ‘‘Romantik oder Biedermeier,”? Musikblatter (Berlin), 1947, No. 4. 

6 See Thomas Munro, ‘“‘The Morphology of Art as a Branch of Aesthetics,” J.A.A.C., 
XII (1954), 488-449. 
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Dr. Mueller denounced musicologists as the staunchest defenders of this mys- 
ticism of nineteenth century Geisteswissenschaft. 

Mueller does not deny the existence of an independent seventeenth century 
style in the visual arts which is commonly called ‘“‘baroque style.” If we succeed 
in relating it to the musical style of the same period, we justify the term “baroque 
music.” That entails the thorny problem of comparing different arts, an activity 
that has fallen into disrepute because its exponents have sinned against the laws 
of logical, systematic thinking. With this realization another attempt will be 
made here. 

The arts differ from each other primarily because each of them uses a different 
medium. The medium has to be employed according to some principle; tones can 
be used successively to produce rhythm and melody, or simultaneously to result 
in harmony. On this level, called that of the elements, the arts can be compared 
under certain conditions: e.g., rhythm and meter are common to poetry and 
music. The next level presupposes the combined use of several elements; it is 
called form or organization and involves principles such as repetition, variation, 
contrast, and others. These are common to all the arts and in these respects a 
comparison of the arts can be undertaken. Still more successfully will compara- 
tive analysis be attempted on the next higher level which is that of preferences 
for technical means, devices, or ways of expression. A preference for the principle 
of variety rather than similarity, for separation rather than unification, would be 
in this line. 

A comparison of music during the Renaissance and baroque periods shows 
that an important change in the use of the elements of music occurred. While in 
primitive music rhythm was the predominant element and in Gregorian chant 
rhythm and melody were the only elements used, there are three elements found 
in polyphonic music from its beginnings to the end of the sixteenth century: 
rhythm, melody, and harmony.’ But for a long time harmony remained subordi- 
nate to rhythm and melody. “In the polyphonic music of the Renaissance the 
individual voices retained their rhythmic freedom and melodic individuality. So 
independent was the rhythmic shape of the voices that in a truly polyphonic style 
their points of rhythmic accentuation seldom coincided, and a polyrhythmic 
texture prevailed. Chords were more a by-product of voice-leading than entities 
planned and existing for their own sake.”’® 

At the beginning of the baroque era the concept of tonality arose; gradually 
chords became self-contained entities, harmony an element of the first order. 
In the music of Bach and Handel the melodic lines unfold in the framework of 
harmonies; the melodic and harmonic forces are balanced. The element of 
rhythm, however, deteriorated during the baroque era; its freedom gave way to 
metric organization. Time signatures and bar lines came into use. Thus we can 
observe a shift of emphasis from rhythm toward harmony. 


7 The changing emphasis on the various elements of music during different historical 
periods is explained in more detail in my article “The Contemporary Crisis and the Hu- 
manities,’’ The South Atlantic Quarterly, LIII (1954), 220-230. Use of material from that 
article and literal quotations are made with the kind permission of the editor. 

8 Ibid., 222 f. 
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Besides, interest in another element made itself felt. ‘The element of tone 
color had been of no particular importance during the Renaissance period. We 
assume that vocal compositions were often accompanied by instruments which 
doubled the voice parts. The preserved manuscripts do not show specific indica- 
tions to that extent. It was more or less left up to the performers to decide what 
instruments should assist the singers. The difference of timbre resulting from this 
voice doubling or lack of it was not deemed important. In this respect, a change 
occurred with the baroque period. In the scores of Monteverdi’s operas we find 
indications of instrumentation, though more as an indication of what instruments 
the composer had used himself when directing a performance than as a norm of 
what should be done at future performances. In Bach’s and Handel’s scores the 
instrumentation is clearly indicated. In each of his six Brandenburg Concertos 
Bach used a different group of solo instruments, with the difference of their tone 
color in his mind.’ 

In the visual arts, line is the most essential, and probably the earliest and 
simplest, element. In primitive art it is often used alone. Rhythm in music and 
line in art may, therefore, be compared; they are basic elements and the only 
ones that are sufficient for an artistic creation. Tone color in music and color in 
painting are similar insofar as the work of art retains some meaning if they are 
suppressed. Reproductions of paintings in black and white and piano arrange- 
ments of orchestral music give an idea of form and content of the original, better 
or less good depending on the style. Color and tone color are, therefore, elements 
of lesser importance. 

One of the main differences between Renaissance and baroque art is what 
Heinrich Wolfflin has called the development from the linear to the painterly. 
In Renaissance art lines serve as a path of vision and guide to the eye, while in 
baroque art not the outlines of objects but their visual appearance is stressed. 
This is a shift of emphasis from the element of line to those of value, mass, tex- 
ture, and, particularly, color. It is comparable to the shift of emphasis from 
rhythm to harmony and tone color, seen in the development from Renaissance 
to baroque music: the less essential elements receive more attention than before 
while the most essential element is taken as granted and slightly neglected. 

Another pair of opposites which, according to Wdlfflin, distinguish Renais- 
sance and baroque art are multiplicity and unity. In a classic composition the 
single parts maintain a certain independence, although they unite together 
harmoniously into a whole that is more than the sum total of its parts. In baroque 
art the parts surrender their independence to the whole; unity is achieved through 
their union under a single dominating theme or principle. A similar stylistic 
change is noticeable in the development from Renaissance to baroque music. 
The fugue which is the most unified musical form is a product of the baroque 
period. The Passion is a large musical composition unified through the drama of 
the suffering of Christ, while the Mass, as so often set to music during the Renais- 
sance era, consisted of independent parts which only coincidentally could be 
based on a common musical theme. 

It is probable that more stylistic features common to baroque art and music 


* Ibid., p. 223. 
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can be found. For our purpose it is sufficient to point at these two in order to 
prove that a common name for the art and music of that period is justified. 

3. Homogeneity of style within a period? Professor Boas has raised the question 
of how much homogeneity of style is found in a period. As far as music is con- 
cerned, unity of style has not existed since the end of the Renaissance period. 
The new style which was introduced around 1600 did not completely displace 
the older manner of writing; musicians were at liberty to choose the typical 
baroque style (stile moderno) or the old style (stile antico) which was the con- 
tinuation of the Palestrina style. ““The Baroque is the era of style-conscious- 
ness.’ Similarly we find that during the classic era, which is in the main char- 
acterized by homophonic writing, Mozart and Beethoven occasionally composed 
fugues in which they showed a contrapuntal mastery equal to that of Bach or 
Handel. During the romantic period two distinct trends in music can be ob- 
served. One, closer to the classic models, begins with Schubert and goes through 
Mendelssohn and Schumann to Brahms. The other tends toward a greater 
freedom of form and the merger of music with other arts; it begins with Berlioz 
and goes through Liszt and Wagner to Richard Strauss. These two trends seemed 
to be opposed to each other, especially in the days of the conflict between the 
followers of Brahms and Wagner. From the more detached view of our time we 
recognize both stylistic tendencies as valuable aspects of musical romanticism: 
the conservative, neoclassic romanticism of Brahms and the progressive, even 
radical romanticism of Liszt and Wagner. Yet, unity of style in the strictest sense 
did not exist. 

All this is the confirmation of what Professor Boas has stated: we must not 
expect a complete stylistic homogeneity within a period, but we can recognize 
the prevalence of a certain style which determines the overall character of a 
period. The arts are in a steady flux of development; even if a period is as short 
as thirty years, such as high classicism in music, the general style at its end differs 
from that at its beginnings. We consider, therefore, the baroque period as one 
larger unit. The romantic era can, similarly as the baroque period, be divided 
into three phases: early romanticism (from 1815 to the death of Schubert), middle 
romanticism (from 1828 to 1850), and late romanticism (from 1850 to 1883, 
the death of Wagner). There is quite a difference between early and late romantic 
music, but the difference between late romantic and modern music is still greater. 

4. How are ages determined? Names given to the various historical periods have 
more than one meaning. For this discussion two sets of meanings for such terms 
as Baroque, Romanticism, Modernism, are relevant. One is chronological, the 
other stylistic; thus there is a baroque era and a baroque style. In the visual 
arts the baroque period is conveniently considered to be the seventeenth century, 
in music the time from 1600 to 1750. Yet works in the baroque style could have 
been created before or after that span of time; during the baroque period there 
could, and actually did, appear works of a different style. As we define a historical 
period as the time-span during which a certain style is prevalent, we do not 
exclude the existence of other stylistic trends during such a time. 

Professor Boas has stated that periods are determined by the important innova- 


10 Manfred Bukofzer, Music in the Baroque Era (New York, 1947), p. 3. 
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tions which have occurred in each of them. As a rule that is right; the new style 
becomes the ruling style and determines at least for the historian the period. An 
exception from this rule must be mentioned. We call the first half of the eighteenth 
century the time of Bach and Handel although these two masters were not in- 
novators but the climax of the polyphonic style of the past. While they lived 
and labored the younger generation was at work laying the foundations for the 
subsequent classic style. But these pioneers were not strong enough personalities 
to be remembered; their names are overshadowed by those of Handel and Bach. 

When we try to determine historical periods we must avoid easy generaliza- 
tions and oversimplifications. There are differences in the various arts and there 
are geographical differences. It is known that the Renaissance began in Italy 
long before it reached the northern countries. Baroque art comprises approxi- 
mately the seventeenth century; baroque music reached its end in Italy around 
1730 while in Germany it found its consummation in Johann Sebastian Bach 
who died in 1750." The romantic periods in English and German literature lasted 
from about 1800 to 1830, but in French and North American literature romanti- 
cism began only around 1830 and lasted for two or three decades. The periods of 
romantic music do not coincide at all with these mentioned literary periods. 

5. The value of stylistic categories. While Professor Boas considers the chrono- 
logical connotation of those terms which denote periods the only acceptable one, 
the present writer believes that dividing history into time-spans is a mechanical 
device of little significance while the establishment and description of stylistic 
periods is valuable and even necessary. The classification of works of art by their 
stylistic aspects is one of our important tools for studying, teaching, and learning 
the principles of aesthetic criticism and historic evaluation; to underrate it is 
almost as bad as to overestimate its value. Surely to recognize that a work of art 
is baroque, or classic, or romantic, is only a beginning step in its critical analysis, 
but such a first step must be made. The analyst will proceed from placing a work 
of art in the orbit of a stylistic period to circumscribing the style of the individual 
artist and defining the style of the work itself: Tristan und Isolde is romantic; 
it shows the personal style of Richard Wagner but has an individuality of its 
own and is different from other works by the same composer. 

Classification involves dangers: oversimplification; overemphasis on similari- 
ties with neglect of important differences; the use of concepts which are so wide 
that they are practically useless. If these possible pitfalls are kept in mind they 
can be rendered harmless. The following two quotations show the spirit in which 
stylistic classifications should be made. The first is a defense of opposite stylistic 
types, such as Renaissance and baroque, abstracted or frozen from the continu- 
ously changing world of works of art; stylistic archetypes without which we 
would find ourselves in a maze of facts, artists, and works, without a sense for 
development and continuity: ‘Another question is how far we have the right to 
speak of two types at all. Everything is transition and it is hard to answer the 
man who regards history as an endless flow. For us, intellectual self-preservation 
demands that we should classify the infinity of events with reference to a few 


u Jbid., p. 17. 
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results.’””? The second quotation explains the need for typologies despite their 
shortcomings: “‘A little reflection shows that all the classifications ever made by 
man are arbitrary, artificial, and incorrect. But an equally simple reflection shows 
these same classifications to be useful and indispensable, and indeed unavoidable, 
because they arise out of an inborn tendency of our mind. For the will to classify 
is deeply rooted in the human being.’ 

Thus we achieve by the device of periodization an increased degree of orderli- 
ness in our conception of the history of the arts. The price we are paying for it 
is not too high if we are aware of the necessary sacrifices in correctness, pre- 
cision, and the necessity of paying attention to the common ground rather than 
to the exceptional artistic accomplishments. Style is more easily recognizable 
in the works of second class artists than in those of rare genius and individuality. 
Neither historical nor psychological research can explain how the mind of the 
genius works and creates, but we can and should ascertain the background, the 
soil from which the greatest artists develop. Concepts of style are helpful even 
when they are vague, theoretical, and dialectical rather than empirical, as in the 
case of classicism and romanticism. We will hardly find works of music which are 
totally and solely classic or romantic; usually elements of both stylistic types are 
combined. Works of art can be analyzed as to their stylistic elements and be 
placed closer to the one or the other type of style. To deny that there is some 
value in such an orientation would be as wrong as denying the value of the 
parallels of latitude and longitude because large cities seldom lie exactly on one 
of them. 

It is also of value to ascertain the cross relation between the period style and 
that of an individual work of art. To state that a composition with romantic 
characteristics was written before or after the romantic era, or that baroque 
features can be found in vocal compositions of the sixteenth century, is a legiti- 
mate procedure of musical criticism. Such an evaluation can lead to the conclu- 
sion that certain artists were ahead of, or behind their time. Such a conclusion is 
not to be understood as a value judgment but as a historical finding. Thus critical 
and historical studies should supplement each other and lead to a deeper under- 
standing of the arts. 


12 Heinrich Wolfflin, Principles of Art History, trans. M. D. Hottinger (New York, 1932), 
p. 227. 

13 Egon Friedell, A Cultural History of the Modern Age, trans. Charles F. Atkinson (New 
York, 1933), Vol. I, p. 51. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF AESTHETIC EXPRESSION 
The Crocean Hypothesis 
MILTON C. NAHM 


That art is expression is, in all likelihood, the most pervasive of contemporary 
aesthetic hypotheses.! In my opinion, the almost equally widespread assumption 
that the theory of aesthetic expression is wholly or even in large part intelligible 
without reference to historical speculation is erroneous. I should maintain, in 
fact, that a philosophy of aesthetic expression is almost meaningless unless its 
central problems are referred to specific context in which they have arisen and 
been examined. Its problems, as do those of other aesthetic theories, concern the 
artist, the aesthetic experience, and the work of art. The obviously relevant 
contexts may vary considerably. A limited one is provided by idealist and ro- 
mantic philosophies since Kant. A more inclusive one is the contrast between 
the traditional explanations of art in terms of imitation and imagination. Most 
extensive of all is the context of theories of the individual in modern times and of 
the artist as free maker and creator. Yet, while I believe that the historical back- 
ground is indispensable for an understanding of the theory, I also maintain that 
it is not wholly adequate for an explanation of aesthetic expression. Indeed, few 
philosophies of art exhibit so clearly as does expression the limitations of historical 
methodology. The expressionist must explain why his is an aesthetic rather than 
a general theory of imagination. In order to naturalize the philosophy of expres- 
sion to Aesthetic, its limitations and defects must be examined against the back- 
ground of the history of philosophy of art, after which a theory of aesthetic 
imagination remains to be formulated. Within the limits of time permitted, a 
consideration of these two issues constitutes the order and pattern of my argu- 
ment. 

Let us turn at once to the most extreme, as well as the most illuminating and 
influential theory of art as expression, that formulated by Benedetto Croce and 
elaborated by R. G. Collingwood. Croce distinguishes? two forms of knowledge, 
one obtained by imagination, the other by intellect; that of the individual and 
that of the universal, of individual things or of relations between them. Knowl- 
edge, Croce holds, is “productive either of images or of concepts.”’ The first he 
identifies with art. Imagination, art, intuition, or expression is primitive in that 
it is logically prior to conceptual knowledge. This means, more specifically, that 
expression is the presupposition of action, technique, symbols, and concepts. In 
general, what Croce intends is implied in a single statement. Hegel, he argues,* 

1 Read at the annual meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics, Michigan State 
College, Nov. 21, 1953. 

2 Benedetto Croce, Aesthetic as Science of Expression and General Linguistic, trans. 


Douglas Ainslie, 2nd ed. (London, 1929) and The Essence of Aesthetic, trans. Douglas Ainslie 
(London, 1921). 


8 Benedetto Croce, What Is Living and What Is Dead of the Philosophy of Hegel, trans. 
Douglas Ainslie (London, 1915), p. 122. 
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“could not discover,” in The Philosophy of Fine Art, “...the first ingenuous 
theoretic form, which is the lyric or the music of the spirit,”’ because he treated 
fine art as if it were a stage of philosophy and, therefore, a defective form of 
truth. Croce maintains, on the contrary, that art as imagination is the first 
‘fngenuous theoretic form” of Spirit in which “the philosophical problem has 
not yet emerged.” 

It follows, in Croce’s theory of art as expression, that the terms contradictory 
and non-contradictory are not applicable to the image. To art, likewise, problems 
of ontology, causality, and teleology are irrelevant. More specifically, Croce 
denies that the artist chooses among the impressions he expresses, that he makes 
by relating means to ends, or that he employs a technique. Of the image or ex- 
pression, Croce maintains that it is an unique and incomparable individual, 
neither symbol nor object made. As genius and taste are identical, it follows that 
all aesthetic judgments are nominal and all classifications of the arts useless. 
For Croce, art is master in its own house and free from all intrusions of other 
disciplines. Imagination is, however, also the expression of impressions, an act 
of unconditioned creative freedom, whether we mean by “‘expression”’ the produc- 
tivity of the artist or of the aesthetic perceiver. 

Croce’s criticism of Hegel’s philosophy of fine art suggests that we attempt to 
understand expression within the confines of the most limited of the contexts 
mentioned at the outset. Croce’s Aesthetic could then be interpreted as the 
philosophical development of an important aspect of the romantic and idealist 
tradition which had its source principally in Kant’s Critique of Judgment and, 
more specifically, in the Kantian proposition‘ that the judgment of taste is alone 
disinterested and free satisfaction. One might, within this limited framework of 
reference, argue that Croce’s is the daring of a mind stimulated by Vico to eradi- 
cate from this tradition the vestiges of the conflict between art as intelligible 
technique and “beautiful art” as technique and ineffable originality. This prob- 
lem engaged Kant’s attention to the degree that he subordinated Imagination 
to the Understanding® in his effort to rid the notion of the genius—the producer 
of “beautiful art’’—of the lawlessness which he found so intolerable an ingredient 
of some eighteenth century conceptions of freedom. Kant, it is true, had gone so 
far as to deny to the judgment of taste any involvement with the moral law or 
the satisfaction of desire. Nonetheless, he had not hesitated to write of the mecha- 
nism of art and to classify the arts.* Croce tries to rid Aesthetic of the assump- 
tions that the expression need be produced by technique and that expressions 
can be classified. The question, whether or not language can convey adequately 
the meaning of music, had already been raised by Schopenhauer and Nietzsche 
and belongs to the speculative branch of idealist philosophy which brought to 
disintegration the results of Kant’s efforts to reconcile art and originality, mecha- 
nism and Spirit.’ 

Such an interpretation of art as expression is too limited; otherwise, how could 


4 Immanuel Kant, Critique of Judgment, trans. by J.H. Bernard, (London, 1892), Sect. 6. 
5 Tbid., Sect. 35. 

6 See my ‘‘Genius and the Aesthetic Relation of the Arts,’”’ JAAC, IX (1951), 1-12. 

7 Ibid., pp. 6 et seq. 
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a realist like Samuel Alexander grant*® the cogency of Croce’s argument concern- 
ing aesthetic experience as the reconstruction in imagination of the artist’s 
expression? More significantly, however, the idealist and romantic tradition is 
part of the history of speculation in which theories of imagination were so inter- 
preted as to undermine and displace the ancient theory that art is imitation. The 
Aristotelian theory of mimesis, the principal target of attack, is a statement con- 
cerning the making and experience of art in terms of the genus, imitation, and of 
the species, the imitative arts. It is, however, also a statement of a natural theory 
of freedom of choice, in which the artist discovers and makes actual potentialities 
in the various materials of the arts by means of a variety of instruments. It is, 
likewise, a statement of the theory of the experience of art in terms of stimulus 
and response, specified by Aristotle in terms of the katharsis of pity and fear 
evoked by means of tragedy and music. As a theory of freedom of choice, the 
Aristotelian interpretation of art is in its turn part of a practical and realist 
reformulation of Plato’s philosophy of Ideas which transcend the processes of the 
world we perceive. Plato’s theory is one in which the artist copies a copy of an 
Idea. The technique employed is likened to a mirroring of the world which can 
produce anything with great rapidity. For Plato, what the imitative artist 
produces is regarded as inferior, both in ontological and in epistemological terms, 
not only to the Idea but also to the object made by the craftsman. 

Within this more inclusive context, it is well to note that the revival of learning 
at first draws principally upon the ancient theory of imitation to free the “‘liberal”’ 
arts from restrictions of technical rules. Scholarship suggests? that soon ‘the 
artist’s invention has subtly shifted from finding what is already there, though 
hidden, to selecting and creating a mental image by human strength alone.” 
The ancient “invention” takes up its abode in the house of the artist: “It is 
given to poets alone to invent,” writes Fracastoro.!° To the continuing specula- 
tion concerning the meaning of “invention,” Sir Philip Sidney gives needed 
point. Of art, he writes", there is none “delivered unto mankind that hath not 
the works of nature for his principal object’’; but only the poet, ‘‘disdaining to be 
tied to any such subjection, lifted up with the vigor of his own invention, doth 
grow, in effect, into another nature, in making things either better than nature 
bringeth forth, quite anew, forms such as never were in nature. .. .” The poet it 
is who, while he “goeth hand in hand with nature,” yet ranges freely ‘‘within the 
zodiac of his own wit.” 

The most liberal, much less the literal interpretation of “imitation” scarcely 
suffices to bear the burden of explaining how men are sufficiently free of external 
influences to bring forth “‘quite anew, forms such as never were in nature.” 
The burden, soon shifted to imagination, is the heavy one of explaining artistic 
originality and of accounting for the emergence of novel works of art. Imagina- 
tion not only displaces imitation, but to it are entrusted autonomous creative 
powers. 

8 Samuel Alexander, Beauty and Other Forms of Value (London, 1933), p. 29. 

® See K. E. Gilbert and H. Kuhn, A History of Esthetics (New York, 1939), p. 186. 

10 Giralomo Fracastoro, Navgerius, Sive de Poetica Dialogus, trans. R. Kelso, University 
of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, IX (1924), 66. 

11 Sir Philip Sidney, The Defense of Poesy, ed. A. S. Cook (Boston, 1891), p. 7. 
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An acute remark by Sir Francis Bacon” well illustrates these powers. Poetry 
is “a kind of learning .. . truly belonging to imagination” which, Bacon holds, 
is justly to be esteemed “‘of a Divine nature’’ precisely because “it Raises the 
mind, by accommodating the images of things to our desires, and not, like history 
and reason, subjecting the mind to things.” Doubts that art is explicable in 
terms of responses to stimuli are thus foreshadowed until in the eighteenth 
century Addison does not hesitate to assert"* that the more specific employment 
of affecting the imagination “has something in it like creating.’’ The more general 
implications of the freedom attributed to this faculty take forms not too dis- 
similar from Lord Kames’ estimate that “...man is endued with a sort of 
creative power: he can fabricate images of things that have no existence. . . .” 
Kames, in fact, defines the imagination as “this singular power of fabricating 
images without any foundation in reality... .” 

This context of historical speculation concerning imagination is a fascinating 
page in the history of thought. It shows clearly the origin of the belief that 
imagination may provide the ground for a theory that the artist is unconditionally 
free and the work of art an unique individual. But for the aesthetician, the 
hard fact remains that many—and perhaps the most—influential theories of 
imagination, are not formulated primarily to explain aesthetic phenomena. 
They are integral, rather, to systematic and general theories of knowledge. It is 
true that in the course of the development of modern theories of imagination 
the ancient notion that art is mimetic is displaced from its preeminent position. 
But, as we have observed, the meaning of artistic imitation had changed and there 
followed the application of theories of imagination to philosophies of art. This 
trend of speculation from imitation to imagination has received ample attention. 
What has been less closely attended and evaluated is the fact that the ancient 
belief that the poet is inspired not only survived the interpretation of art as 
imitation but is incorporated in and nurtured by that of imagination. 

In the survival and development of the theory of inspiration, we have come to 
the most significant of the historical contexts for the theory of art as expression. 
In this connection, it is sufficient to refer again to Fracastoro as one of the early 
writers in whose speculation there is ample evidence of the change from imitation 
to invention. He believes that poets “alone invented that divine speech” which 
they use and thus diminishes his theory’s dependence upon the “gods” or the 
“oracle.” Nonetheless, Fracastoro still adheres to the notion that: the poet is 
inspired—for he feels ‘a wonderful and almost divine harmony steal into him, 
to which no other was equal. And then he observed that he was, as it were, carried 
out of himself.” But the theory of inspiration is not only retained in the transi- 
tion from imitation to invention; it persists and is elaborated in the developed 
philosophy of expression as imagination. As poets are—for Shelley—‘“‘hiero- 
phants of an unapprehended inspiration,” so the true artist for Croce’® “finds 


12 Sir Francis Bacon, On the Dignity and Advancement of Learning, in The Physical and 
Metaphysical Works of Lord Bacon, ed. John Devey (New York, 1901), II, xiii, pp. 96 et seq. 

18 Joseph Addison, The Spectator, No. 421, ed. Henry Morley (London, 1891). 

4 Henry Home, Elements of Criticism, 5th ed. (Edinburgh, 1774) pp. 518-19, 524. 

18 Croce, Aesthetic, p. 51. 
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himself big with his theme, he knows not how; he feels the moment of birth draw- 
ing near, but he cannot will it or not will it.” 

The tenacity with which philosophers who believe that art is expression or 
imagination have clung to the notion of artistic inspiration is startling. We may 
be tempted to dismiss as poesy Croce’s remark that the artist is unconscious in 
creating, as well as its elaboration, that if the true artist “‘were to wish to act in 
opposition to his inspiration ...his lyre would warn him of his mistake... .” 
The hard fact remains, however, that in the historical context of art as expression, 
a natural theory, imitation, has given way to other natural theories, invention 
and imagination, while a non-natural theory, inspiration, has remained. And we 
grasp the significance of this hard fact and the function of the theory of inspira- 
tion in philosophy of art, once the basic reason for the latter’s retention becomes 
clear. We can arrive at this point in a general way by comparing and contrasting 
Aristotle’s theory of the artist’s freedom of choice with Croce’s theory of the 
artist’s complete originality. Aristotle argues'® that the artist employs means to 
ends. This Croce denies. Aristotle holds that art is identical with a state of 
capacity to make, involving a true course of reasoning. It is implied that the 
artist discovers or invents what the material is potentially, i.e., that he actualizes 
the form potential in the matter. Croce maintains not only that a choice of ends 
is ridiculous; he likewise denies that the artist uses technique and asserts that 
matter is a mere limit. 

We are in this manner prepared for the assertion which, in my opinion, under- 
lies the Crocean theory of art as expression:!” “expression is free inspiration.” 
Precisely what the term ‘‘free” means here we shall shortly learn. At the moment, 
we need but return to Plato’s philosophy of art!* to make explicit some of the 
implications of the theory of inspiration for art as expression. If the theory of 
imitation, in which the artist is reduced to the status of a mere mirror, is a 
radical statement of bondage, that of inspiration is no less a polar and radical 
declaration of the artist’s freedom. The technician proceeds rightly, that is to 
say, rationally, but the inspired poet is carried out of himself. We learn” that 
“there is no invention in him” unless he is in this inspired and unconscious state. 
Plato tells us”° that when the poet has a touch of the muses’ madness in his soul 
there comes “birth in beauty.” ‘All creation and passage of non-being into being 
is poetry or making, and the processes of all art are creative; and the masters of 
arts are all poets or makers.”” Not only does the inspired poet proceed non- 
naturally and non-rationally; he is freed*! from the requirement that he make 
“right judgments of the sayings and doings” of art. He can” “neither tell whether 
there is more truth in one thing that he has said than in another.”’ Longinus, in 
that great work of literary criticism, de Sublimitate,* influences the eighteenth 


16 Cf. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Book VI. 

17 Croce, Aesthetic, p. 51. 
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century no less than does Plato. And it is Longinus who asserts that the greatness 
of works of art is independent of any error they may display. The meaning of 
Croce’s criticism of Hegel’s philosophy of fine art is now clear. 

The historical method shows that a theory formulated as if it were a natural 
philosophy of imagination is in fact in large part an adjunct of the monolithic 
tradition of inspiration. It is useful to remark, again, that the theory of inspira- 
tion has in some degree been naturalized. I have mentioned Fracastoro’s in- 
terpretation of it. It may be remarked in passing, moreover, that Aristotle makes 
his bow to inspiration™ and that Shaftesbury gives*® a psychological grounding 
for it in the image of the great man who inspires the writer. It is well to em- 
phasize the point because Croce’s writing itself appears to describe inspiration in 
relation to the free artist in terms of a natural theory. You will recall that Croce 
writes not alone of “inspiration” but of ‘free inspiration.” The ancient theory of 
inspiration had made the poet the unconscious bearer of the word of the oracle, 
the muse or the gods. What Croce wishes to assert in terms of inspiration is the 
complete autonomy of the artist and this he does in two ways. First, the artist is 
freed from relations toa divine agency. Genius, for Croce, is not something fallen 
from heaven but is, rather, humanity itself, which needs neither divine nor 
demonic agent. As Collingwood writes,”* it is out of fashion to suppose that “‘the 
Artist’s creativity is controlled by some divine or at least spiritual being that 
uses him as its mouthpiece. . . .” 

The second freeing of the artist in the theory of expression is more significant. 
As I remarked concerning Aristotle’s theory of katharsis, the ancient mimetic 
theory is a species of philosophy of art in which what the artist makes serves as a 
stimulus for a response. This interpretation receives short shrift from modern 
theorists of expression-inspiration. For Collingwood,?’ “the aesthetic experience 
is an autonomous activity. It arises from within; it is not a specific reaction to a 
stimulus proceeding from a specific type of external object.” For Croce,”* the 
significance of matter is reduced to a minimum. It appears ‘“‘on the hither side 
of the lower limit” of sensation, “formless matter, which the spirit can never 
apprehend in itself simply as matter. This it can only possess with form in form, 
but postulates the notion of it as a mere limit.” 

I have suggested that Croce’s Aesthetic appears to present inspiration in 
terms of a natural philosophy. Specifically, one might conclude that the modern 
expressionist’s denial to Aesthetic of the relevance both of a divine agency and of 
an external medium would sufficiently distinguish his theory from that of the 
ancients to warrant its evaluation almost solely in terms of imagination. I believe, 
on the contrary, that there has merely been a shift in emphasis in what are 
basically non-aesthetic, theological philosophies of art and of the artist’s free- 
dom. These non-aesthetic implications of the theory of inspiration subdued to 
art as expression are not got rid of by doffing the theological trappings of the 


24 Aristotle, Poetics, ed. S. H. Butcher (London, 1898), Ch. XVII. 

25 Shaftesbury, Anthony, Earl of, ‘“‘A Letter Concerning Enthusiasm,”’ Characteristics of 
Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, etc., ed. John M. Robertson (London, 1900), pp. 8-9, 36. 

26 R. G. Collingwood, The Principles of Art (Oxford, 1938), p. 126. 

27 Tbid., p. 40. 

28 Croce, Aesthetic, pp. 5-6. 
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theory of “furor poeticus.” Indeed, in the widest historical context, Croce’s 
statement that “expression is free inspiration” implies that the artist has been 
endowed with the originative and free powers of God of Genesis, as the concep- 
tion of freedom was interpreted in the context of a theological background of 
the Middle Ages.” Croce’s artist is analogous to God the Creator, omnipotent 
in the sense that his making is not conditioned by uncreated matter. He is 
omniscient in the sense that his freedom is unconditioned by the use of means 
to ends, his originality being thus analogous to God’s freedom from ideas or forms 
or universals external to Him. The line of inheritance here is clear in the Alexan- 
drian speculation which brought together the Old Testament and the Platonic 
notions of prophecy.*® What has occurred is simply that in expression, divinity is 
transferred by analogy to the artist, whereas in classical theories of inspiration, 
the divine powers are gifts of gods or muses. 

We have come, in “the great analogy” of the artist to God the Creator, to the 
last and most inclusive of the historical contexts of the theory of expression. And 
we may at this juncture ask the question, whether or not there remains a philos- 
ophy of aesthetic expression? The answer is in the affirmative. The theory of art as 
expression is not wholly explicable in terms of its genesis. The influences I have 
outlined are not primarily aesthetic. They have undoubtedly distorted the 
theory of art as imagination. The very distortions require a formulation of a 
theory of aesthetic imagination. Let us attempt this briefly. 

The first inheritance of the theory of expression as imagination from that of 
inspiration is the assertion of the artist’s complete freedom from matter or ex- 
ternal stimulus. It is this assertion which differentiates such expressionists as 
Croce and Collingwood from no less able philosophers, such as Bosanquet. For 
Bosanquet, art is expression® and the product of expression is ‘‘a new individual 
expression.’”’ But the craftsman enjoys ‘‘the peculiar capacity of his own medium” 
and imagination is described as the mind “working under great reservations which 
set it free.’ Imagination must® “acknowledge . . . certain limitations,’’ among 
which is this, that “imaginative expression... creates the feeling in creating 
the embodiment.” For Bosanquet,** “Croce’s devotedness to the undivided 
expression .. . offers to destroy our medium of intercourse through the body and 
through natural objects. ... Externality is a character of the world and a sign 
and vehicle of spiritual achievement, and there can be no doubt that the creative 
imagination yearns towards externality, and externality in some special medium.” 

Bosanquet is wholly correct. In my opinion, however, one might better express 
his meaning by urging that the artist’s technique operating upon media zs the 
artist’s imagination. The establishment of the correctness of this opinion would 
require an entire Aesthetic and it is sufficient here to indicate that the most 
radical assertions to the contrary in Crocean theory are not and cannot be con- 


2 See my article, ‘“The Theological Background of the Theory of the Artist as Creator,” 
JHI, VIII (June, 1947), 363-72. 

30 See Harry Wolfson, Philo (Cambridge, Mass., 1947), I, p. 14. 

31 B. Bosanquet, Three Lectures on Aesthetic (London, 1934), p. 109. Cf., ibid., p. 62. 

82 Tbid., p. 34. 

33 B. Bosanquet, ‘‘Croce’s Aesthetic,’’ Proceedings of the British Academy, IX (1914), 271. 
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sistently maintained. In Croce’s effort to ground aesthetic experience**—and it is 
well to remember that for the expressionist genius and taste are identical—there 
appears® the “physical stimulus” by means of which the aesthetic perceiver at- 
tains to identity to the artist. In Collingwood’s account of expression,®* the 
process of imagination by which we recreate what the artist has expressed is 
described in terms of Berenson’s theory of “tactile values.’’ Now it is quite clear 
that in either case the perceiver must experience what the artist expresses and 
this he can do only if an external object or event is technically produced in a 
material or medium external to the artist himself. But it is no less evident that 
such reintroduction of an external stimulus to imagination is inconsistent with 
the assertion that expression is wholly creative or original. For if the identity 
of genius and taste, of expression and judging, be adhered to, it is clear that 
what for Croce is the reconstruction from the “physical stimulus” to what the 
artist experienced or the re-acting of the movements gone through by the artist 
in constructing the object, on Collingwood’s point of view, can only be termed 
‘“‘reproductive” or ‘‘re-creative.’”’ The expression becomes also both symbol and 
object made. 

The second heritage of the theory of art as expression from the “great analogy” 
of the artist to God the Creator is the denial that the artist is to be understood 
as one who uses means to ends. The argument presented in support of this theory 
is, in my opinion, not inconsistent, as is that concerning the relation of the 
artist to media. Its consequences are, however, no less destructive. To maintain 
that the artist does not practice a rational art leads to the categorical assumption 
that the image is the absolute aesthetic value. It leads also to the denial of value 
to such aesthetic types as the sublime, the tragic, the comic, and the ugly. There 
are degrees of ugliness for Croce but there are no degrees of beauty. Expressions 
do differ in the quantity of impressions expressed but there is either a complete 
expression or no expression at all. The absoluteness of the artist’s freedom is 
thus transferred to the absoluteness of the value of the expression. 

For our present purposes, the important point to notice in the reintroduction 
of the “physical stimulus” is that the naturalization of imagination immediately 
follows. In order to construct a theory of art as expression in terms of imagina- 
tion, it may be assumed that the technique employed by the artist is his imagi- 
nation making evident the potentialities of a medium which may serve in turn 
to externalize the symbols of feeling. The identity of artistic creativity and 
aesthetic experience is the most significant thesis of the theory of art as expres- 
sion. As we have observed, aesthetic experience is in some degree reproductive. 
It follows that if we accept, as I do, the generic identity of artistic creativity 
and aesthetic experience, the artist’s freedom is not absolute nor is the artist 
wholly original. Rather, the artist exercises freedom of choice, which has as its 
limiting conception beauty or the absolute perfection of the image through 
technical processes. Such a conception is approachable without limit, precisely 
as it is not attainable in time. But in exercising his freedom of choice, the artist 


4 Croce, Aesthetic, p. 120. 
35 Tbid., p. 125. 
36 Collingwood, The Principles of Art, pp. 146-47. 
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does not merely imagine. He makes, symbolizes, and forms. Imagination thus 
takes its place among the other principal potentialities which are actualized in 
choice, i.e., among making, symbolizing, forming, or unifying. What the artist 
produces is an event, properly called a “concrete significant form.’’*” 

This is to imply that the artist does not express the image, isolated and abso- 
lutely valuable, an hypothesis which I believe is not so much part of an aesthetic 
as it is a direct inheritance from the theological theory that God creates individ- 
ual souls. What I should hold is that the artist does express the potential aesthetic 
experience, which the judgment and criticism of the aesthetic percipient, the 
man of trained taste, makes actual. But the artist in making the “concrete 
significant form’’ does not make merely an event which induces us to recreate; 
he also makes a single instrument, related as a means to the end of creating 
the creator, of putting the aesthetic perceiver in a creative mood. This is but 
another facet in the naturalization of imagination to aesthetic expression. For 
while the artist makes a “concrete significant form” in relation to the limit of 
intelligibility by means of technique, the fine artist does this and more. What 
he does is to produce simultaneously a work of fine art, related not only to in- 
telligible perfection but to the polar limiting conception of originality as well. 
What he attempts to make is an unique individual, a means to the end of creating 
the creative aesthetic perceiver. What he succeeds in making is an event which 
is his own interpretation of the values, tragic or comic. It is in this relating of 
imagination, as the making evident of potentialities, to the same productive 
imagination, considered in terms of its destination, that we may specify uniquely 
the work of fine art and aesthetic expression. 

Let me now put as briefly as I can the argument for a philosophy of aesthetic 
expression. The “concrete significant form” is the product of freedom of choice 
in the realm of making. It is a form or unity in two senses, i.e., as a limited 
structure made and as a structure which has meaning in relation to the common 
end of such structures. That common end I should take to be—assuming the 
generic identity of artistic creativity and aesthetic judgment—that of creating 
the creator, of inducing in the percipient of educated taste a creative mood or 
feeling. The work of art may be, therefore, bi-valued, i.e., as a product of making 
and as a single instrument for an end, although not all works of art are in fact 
aesthetic as well as intelligible or technical. But if it is such an instrument for 
the production of creators, it is as a work of fine art novel and unique, as the 
theory of expression has maintained. Is it not true that Velasquez’ The Surrender 
at Breda, Leonardo’s Gioconda and the Cathedral at Pisa are individual and 
unique? They are, certainly, but not individual and unique in the sense that 
Croce has maintained that expressions are, namely, in the sense that they tran- 
scend intelligible classification. I should maintain that aesthetic expression 
produces works of fine art and that works of fine art are intelligible products of 
imagination in two senses: first, as individuals of the value-classes, tragic, comic, 
and beautiful, in contrast to specifications of the genera, symbol, form, and 
feeling which are products of art; and, secondly, as individual products of an 
unique and original mind. 


37 See my article, ‘Structure and the Judgment of Art,’? The Journal of Philosophy, 
XLV, (December, 1948), 684-94. 
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To take the first, briefly: the artist produces the unified ‘“‘concrete significant 
form.” This is a forming of signs, feelings, and techniques. But as he specifies 
these and makes them intelligible in the process, he individualizes and what he 
produces is a single instrument as well as a “concrete significant form.” The fact 
or mechanism called the work of art, the “concrete significant form,” becomes 
an aesthetically valued individual once it is correctly assigned the terms comic, 
tragic, sublime, ugly, beautiful. These are the aesthetic wholes for which the 
“concrete significant form” is the instrument. If the artist succeeds and we, in 
consequence of the education of taste, succeed in sound judgment, the painting 
painted and the poem written may be classified as tragic or comic and may be 
classified both correctly and aesthetically. The classes of aesthetic value them- 
selves, the tragic and comic, are values grounded on movements of imagination 
and are induced by whole works of fine art. If, under the impact of great art, 
values are destroyed while, nevertheless, the experience ‘establishes a new 
world on the ruins of the old which has been overthrown,” the individual work 
of fine art belongs to the aesthetic class, tragic. If the old values are restored and 
reaffirmed, it belongs to the class comic. If the values are destroyed beyond 
recovery and the imagination drives on but to repetition and immersion in 
irony and despair, the work of fine art is ugly. 

In this sense, the work of fine art as tragic, comic, sublime, ugly, may be com- 
pared to and contrasted with other specifications of painting, architecture, and 
poetry as products of the artist’s imagination operating under the conditions 
imposed by technique and media. There is, however, an additional range of 
expression, in the individualization of the image. There are works of art and 
there are potential works of fine art. The latter are actualized as images for 
aesthetic imagination when they are values intelligible and classifiable as products 
of one identical and original mind, which has its own unique and individual 
history. The range of such a history is enormous in the work of a man like 
Leonardo da Vinci, narrower in that of a Picasso. But whatever its range, that 
mind has the power to individualize both the specifications of art and the classes 
of aesthetic value. In other words, the work of fine art, the aesthetic expression, 
is many things. But to be many things it must not only be specified as a work of 
art but individualized as the product of an original mind which imposes its 
unique imprint upon its many products. Such an original mind accepts the 
conditions of making and specifying in a given art. But it is creative and free 
in the sense that the same mind persists and is purposive in the same way under 
the differing conditions of making which are presented to it. It is in this sense 
that aesthetic imagination or expression is uniquely free and creative. It does 
not merely discover. It invents and creates. It is conditioned but not determined 
by media, symbols, forms, techniques. 

Let me illustrate this, finally, by referring to the lines of Dryden’s translation 
of Vergil’s Aeneid:** 

“«.,. a shelfy coast, Long infamous for ships and sailors lost, 
And white with bones.” 
They describe in a great generic symbol, a combined symbol of the sea, of death, 


38 John Dryden, Aeneis V. lines 864-71, eds. Sir Walter Scott and George Saintsbury, 
The Works of John Dryden XIV, (Edinburgh, 1889). 
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of the wanderer, of danger, of the movements of a dream, the loss of Palinurus 
on the voyage of the ships from Sicily, past the beaches upon which are strewn 
the bones of victims of the Sirens. The symbol of the Sirens is an ancient one,” 
associated with the Harpies and, perhaps, ultimately with the “wings of the 
bird or the magic of the bird’s song.” There is both specification and unification. 
There is deep feeling and an extraordinary mastery of poetic technique. 

I believe, however, that the lines do not merely specify, but that they evidence 
artistic originality in the fact that they are converted into a single instrument 
for the evocation and expression of the tragic, an aesthetic value. They also 
display originality in individuality. Dryden’s version differs from that of Homer, 
from that of Tennyson and that of Ruskin. The important fact, however, is 
that the image is aesthetically intelligible because it fits into the familial line of 
what Pope called the “‘majestic march” of Dryden’s poetry. Hear the lines 
again: 

“*.,. a Shelfy coast, Long infamous for ships and sailors lost, 
And white with bones. . .” 

And now the lines: 

“Then down the precipice of time it goes 

And sink in Minutes, which in Ages rose.” (The Conquest of Granada) 
and: 

“The first in loneliness of thought surpassed 

The next in majesty; in both the last.” (Under Mr. Milton’s Picture) 

This is intelligible art. It is also original or fine art. On it a great poet has left 
the imprint of his own free, purposive, and persisting imagination. 

One great contribution of modern speculation to Aesthetic is the effort to 
provide a theory of imagination adequate to explain fine art. Expression is no 
small part of that contribution because it emphasizes the fundamental fact 
that art is an activity primarily related to freedom. Its classical statement errs 
in identifying inspiration and imagination and is thus led also to identify freedom 
and originality. Human freedom is more complex, precisely as it is also more 
intelligible than Crocean theory admits. It is in aesthetic expression that we 
discover imagination as a means to genuine and meaningful freedom, under- 
standable in terms both of choice and originality. 


% See Paul Shorey, article on Sirens, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. James 
Hastings, XI, pp. 577 et seq. 





ART HISTORY OR THE HISTORY OF CULTURE: A CONTEMPORARY 
GERMAN PROBLEM* 


J. P. HODIN 


Professor Otto H. Forster, editor of the Wallraf-Richartz-Jahrbuch published 
in Cologne, has recently written a book entitled Entfaltung und Zerfall: Ein 
Versuch tiber Grundformen der deutschen Kunst. The volume discussed here is 
the second edition, although unchanged as far as the text is concerned.! Elabo- 
rated from lectures delivered in 1932 at the University of Cologne, the work of 
Mr. Forster arouses our interest for several reasons. Typical of a certain kind of 
German art literature, it does not deal with aesthetic problems in a specialist or 
one-sidedly analytical manner, but views art rather as the expression of a larger 
complex of ideas and facts. The book discloses the spiritual crisis with which 
the German art historian has been confronted not only by the Nazi ideology—in 
itself only the climax of a development of older date—but by the war, the de- 
struction and defeat which it brought in its train. As such, this book may give us 
an opportunity of studying more closely certain problems connected with its 
approach, such as the question of European, particularly Christian-European, 
culture as opposed to the concept of national culture. It leads us to think further 
of the question of the kultur-philosophische approach to works of art, its method 
and terminology, with its tendency to generalize, its polemic character, and its 
more or less negative attitude towards contemporary developments and its 
conclusions as to the future. 

We intend in the following lines not so much to criticize but rather to hold a 
conversation with the author, and by seizing on salient points in his exposition 
to inform the non-German scholar on recent trends in art historic thought East 
of the Rhine. We may hope to find also something of the link, which is so badly 
needed, between the German and the non-German approach to problems of art, 
since no genuine progress is likely either in German or in American literature on 
art historic or critical topics unless the one learns from the other. In other words, 
until a basis has been found which combines on the one hand, a world view and 
method based on scientific thought, and on the other hand a metaphysical and 
morphological approach and its terminology. In reconciling both, as many 
prominent scientists of today have already done, new vistas are opened up which 
will benefit the purely cerebral, as well as the purely empathic and emotional 
approach to works of art. The art historian and critic has neither to shut his 
eyes to contemporary philosophic thought wrestling with the facts which science 
has revealed, nor to the wisdom inherent in former mind conceptions on which 
_ the great arts of the past have been based. Bertrand Russell expresses the whole 
matter in a nutshell when he says that science is aiming at a world view which 
comes very near to that of the old Chinese. 


* The quotations in this essay, with a few exceptions, are deliberately taken from writers 
of Germanic extraction. 


1 Otto H. Forster. Grundformen der deutschen Kunst. Entfaltung und Zerfall des Abend- 
landischen Gottesreiches. Cologne, 1952, E. A. Seemann, pp. 384, 73 ills., 24 DM. 
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Mr. Forster views art as a phenomenon of symbolic significance, expressive 
of the basic character of a nation, its geographic and mental climate. He is op- 
posed to the l’art pour l'art formula, developed by the late nineteenth century. 
He understands however that even this attitude is ‘symbolic’ of the loss which 
modern man has suffered in abandoning the concept of the wholeness of life 
which had been achieved in such an exemplary manner in the ideal of 
the Gottesreich both politically (in the German-Roman Empire) and spiritually. 
It is for this reason that Mr. Férster emphasizes the German development in art, 
and particularly in architecture, which found its climax in the building of the 
cathedral of Speyer, rather than stressing, as others have done, the Gothic or 
the Baroque. The Baroque is for Mr. Forster the last great manifestation of the 
spiritual development of this unitary aspect. We can now recognize the dilemma 
into which the author will be led by the limitation dictated by his major theme, 
i.e., Grundformen der deutschen Kunst: Entfaltung und Zerfall der Abendléndischen 
Gottesreiches. The main title stresses the national, the Germanic point of view, the 
subtitle the Christian, the Universal, the European. In trying to avoid this 
dilemma, the author presents the former as the unity of both. 

Mr. Forster attacks his problem from three different angles. In part one, God’s 
Castle (Die Gottesburg; Carolingian, Ottonian, Romanesque Churches): the 
Palace of the Spirit (Der Palast des Geistes; the Gothic cathedrals; or in terms of 
space, infinite space—Gothic, mastered space—Baroque, etc.); the Castle, the 
Palace, or Mansion House (Der Herrensitz); the Town—all represent for the 
author Symbols of the Universe (Symbole des Weligebdéudes). In part two, the 
Symbols of the Soul of the Universe (Symbole der Weltseele) are enlarged on. We 
meet here with the changing aspect of the representation of man: man as the 
object of God’s action (Der Mensch als Gegenstand der Tat Gottes). The God-filled 
and the Knightly Man (Der gottdurchdrungene und der ritterliche Mensch). The 
Ensnared Man (Der verstrickte Mensch), and finally The Suppressed Man (Der 
verdrdngte Mensch), who is modern man, of course. The Symbols of the Matter 
of the Universe (Symbole des Weltstoffes) are dealt with in part three. ‘Art, as 
all human endeavour, is realization in matter.’”’ Stone and Gold, Line, Light, 
Color, etc., are its mediums in different phases of spiritual unfolding. 

In a compactly constructed picture, often rendered poetically, always logically 
and sincerely, Mr. Férster covers the whole development from the times of 
Charlemagne until the present day including not only specific art historic facts 
but, and one is inclined to say mainly, spiritual, religious, racial, social, general 
cultural facts, focussed on Germany and the Germans, and all this not, as he 
points out, in a “pragmatic” way, or analytically, but “‘sinnbildlich,” by viewing 
them as symbols expressive of a spiritual unity. He goes so far as to deplore the 
use at all of terms which are dictated by the art historic “scientific”? character 
of the work, seeing in the elimination of such terms and their replacement by a 
direct primary vision of the works of art the ultimate aim of his striving. This is 
a basically different approach from that adopted by Professor Thomas Munro. 
Mr. Munro, polemizing with the romantic philosopher on art who “revels in the 
uniqueness and constant change of all phenomena, including works of art... 
and who prefers to think of art as a process of creating and experiencing,” stresses 
the need for clear thinking about the arts on the lines of a naturalistic, relativistic 
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point of view of philosophy.? Again we can compare Mr. Foérster’s viewpoint 
with the statement of Professor George Boas: “Our dislike for purple passages 
and fine writing has increased as the years have gone by and our love for clear 
thought and simple expression has increased. We have been led to believe that 
there is a growing interest in sentences which can be verified, whose truth can be 
tested by fact rather than by deep feeling. Ambiguity and vagueness seem to be 
getting out of fashion even in a field where they were evidences of profundity 
only a few years ago.’* The strange fact however remains that, although one 
cannot find a single mistake in the art historic statements in Mr. Boas’ book, 
wrong conclusions have certainly been drawn from the working hypotheses in 
the book under review.‘ Yet it is from such a book that one can derive the high 
degree of inspiration, for which one looks in vain from Wingless Pegasus. The 
tightrope dancing of rationalism above the solid ground is comparable to the 
playing of an instrument on one string only. It seems to some extent to be a 
matter of taste or temperament, but in the last analysis it is surely a question of 
different types of people of which the one group has purely rationalist-cerebral 
inclinations whereas the reactions of the other are more complex. We would like 
to repudiate here the supposition of positivist origin, that the ratio is a develop- 
ment of feeling, replacing it in a mature state of mind. 

The great merit of Mr. Férster’s book lies in the fact that he interprets the 
works of art, architectural and otherwise, from his own experience. He presents 
them furthermore not as art historic examples or stylistic developments but as 
spiritual facts. This approach is comparable to that of Auguste Rodin in his book 
on the cathedrals of France. From the theoretical point of view Mr. Férster’s 
method can be identified as an approach by empathy. “Modern aesthetics,” 
wrote Dr. Wilhelm Worringer already in 1908,° ‘“‘which has made the decisive 
step from aesthetic objectivism to aesthetic subjectivism, i.e., which no longer 
proceeds in its research from the form of the aesthetic object but from the at- 
titude of the subject, culminates in a theory which is called in a general and 
wide term the empathy doctrine.” Mr. Férster’s method, however, can not be 
declared to be purely an empathic one because he does not only experience the 
works of art in a direct way as if they had never been seen or interpreted before, 
but, as we shall see later, his description and interpretation makes use of a large 
range of traditional German knowledge, historic, cultural, philosophic, and 
national. Nevertheless, Mr. Férster proclaims his method and aim to be not “‘to 
read into” the works of art any interpretation which is not exclusively derived 
from the contemplation of the works themselves or anything which arises from 
other disciplines. He also makes it clear that he is opposed to any idea of Kunst- 
geschichte als Geistesgeschichte, a term coined to describe the approach of the 
late Professor Max Dvorak of Vienna. The final results however seem to be 


2 Thomas Munro. The Arts and Their Interrelations. A Survey of the Arts and an Outline 
of Comparative Aesthetics. New York, 1949. 

3 George Boas. Wingless Pegasus. A Handbook of Art Criticism. Baltimore, 1950. 

4 Other works of a similar character could be mentioned here together with Mr. Férster’s. 
For instance the chapters on art in Oswald Spengler’s The Decline of the West, or Wilhelm 
Fraenger’s The Millenium of Hieronymus Bosch. 

5 Wilhelm Worringer. Abstraktion und Einfihlung. Ein Beitrag zur Stilpsychologie. 
Munich, n.d. 
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much the same as both Mr. Dvorak and Mr. Forster give vital interpretations 
dictated by the genuine appreciation of the works they study. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Dvorak too departs very decidedly from the direct impact the works 
of art have made on him personally. 

The term Grundformen, “basic forms” (Mr. Férster does not use the term 
Ur-formen, “primary forms’’), of German art forces the critical mind to react a 
priori. Can it then be said that German basic forms exist in the visual arts and 
particularly in architecture? Notwithstanding the fact that Germany is from 
the cultural point of view but a part of a greater unit—rightly emphasized by 
the author as a most essential fact—it cannot either from the time factor or in 
the question of formal inventiveness be the initiator of the styles known generally 
as Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, and Baroque. Has it not created only 
variants, although significant and often great ones, but nevertheless only variants 
of those styles and spiritual movements which are the expression of European 
culture? We quote here examples from the book itself: ‘‘The building types, 
taken over by the Germans, were formed in the countries of the Mediterranean 
as the final phase of Greco-Roman architecture.” Or: ‘“‘The Germans, at the 
time when their architecture and figural art were just beginning, were confronted 
with a form world which, far from being primitive, was indeed highly differenti- 
ated. It reached them in a finished state, for which they were not prepared from 
their Germanic past. They were as little given by nature the urge to shape in a 
figurative way as they were to build in stone. . . .”” What is called by Mr. Forster 
“the oldest German world symbol,” the ‘“‘Codex Aureus” of St. Emmeram, was 
probably made in Reims. With regard to the Gothic conception we can read: 
“This new world symbol did not come into existence on German soil, but more 
than a lifetime before the buildings of Strassbourg and Cologne were started, it 
had been supremely realized in the reconstruction of the old cathedral of Chartres, 
which had burned down in 1194. . . . It was in the central counties of France... 
that the spiritual powers which have formed Europe found their natural centre. 
In Paris the World-University grew, in the monasteries of the country other 
centres of philosophic endeavour; the many castles of the nobility were the 
homeland of the poetry and culture of the age of knighthood and there too we 
have to look for the starting point of the crusades which united Europe, at least 
in their idea, for the first time.’ Speaking of the Jesuit church of St. Michael in 
Munich the author remarks that ‘‘sometime before, the central church of that 
order had established an epoch in church building style, il Gest in Rome.” “Tl 
Cortegiano, the work of Count Castiglione, produced at the court of Urbino 
under Federigo’s son and successor, sketched the new ideal which dominated 
Europe during the following three centuries.” In connection with the Belvedere 
in Vienna and the Sanssouci in Potsdam, it had to be admitted that ‘the original 
of all these lay-outs is Versailles.” So also, one can compare the Palatine chapel 
at Aachen with San Vitale in Ravenna, or the interior of the choir in Cologne 
with Amiens cathedral, the Elizabeth church at Marburg with other French 
examples, etc. In these latter instances, however, the author tries to re-interpret 
the essence of the varied development in Germany as something which has been 
deepened and spiritually ennobled through the experience of the German nation, 
as compared with its origin in the West (France) or in the South (Italy). It sounds 
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like an echo from a statement such as: “Individualism is the root of all art; 
and because the Germans are without any doubt the most particular and the 
most self-willed of all the Peoples; so they are also—when they succeed in mir- 
roring the world clearly—artistically the most important of all the peoples.’’* 
It is here that a false note creeps in, much against the will of the author himself, 
and not where description and interpretation are dictated by a humble love and 
understanding. 

We ask, what are the German basic forms of art? The author defines them as 
living phenomena, not abstract categories, which appear as the creations of the 
same people in a certain space of time and are essentially connected through the 
intention leading to their creation; so that with the classification into one or 
another group something essential (wesentlich) is stated about the wholeness of 
the work in question, about its reality as a form growing out of its native soil— 
Lebensgrund. This definition, we fear, does not enable the author to isolate 
German art from the unity of the European spiritual and stylistic development. 
The ambiguity of the national and supra-national outlook leads Mr. Férster 
into a controversy against the current conception and application of styles in 
general and induces him also not to acknowledge comparison in style and quality 
as the only means of art historic appreciation, i.e., of understanding and defining 
a work of art. He wishes to replace it bya kind of poetical participation mystique. 
One understands only too well what Mr. Férster’s mystic inclinations lead him 
to hope for: the direct expression of the essence of a style and not the mere 
enumeration of its elements, a work which has already been so admirably done 
by Professor Alois Riegl of Vienna in his Stilfragen. But can the essence of life 
be given in words, we ask? How could art, one of its emanations, obey such a 
demand? ‘The stylistic description and the iconographic, theological, historic 
interpretations do not even when combined produce a whole,” says Mr. Forster. 
All results of comparative art research give only answers to the question, 
“how?” How has Diirer, how has Raphael shaped the same theme? We must 
seek for a method which is directed towards the wholeness of the artist’s Tat. 
In replacing the question “how” with the question “what” (What is a temple, 
what is a portrait of the seventeenth century, what is a castle seen in its whole 
complex of relationships), the question of the essence of the work of art is posed. 
After castigating again and again the belief in absolute “‘style” as the only raison 
d’étre of the work of art, even seen as a mere abstract principle, the nationalist 
spirit of distortion creeps in once more. It is said that to do real justice to any 
work of art we must judge it only in accordance with its own and not with some 
‘foreign measuring rod” and this only two lines after it has been stated that the 
changes in artistic ideas and their representation ‘are dictated by laws “which 
going beyond national frontiers have equal validity for whole groups of nations.” 
This ambiguity between the national and the supra-national leads of necessity to 
the German realm of art being taken, so to speak, out of the context of the 
European stylistic development, whereas ideologically the wholeness of it is 
emphasized; it often means also that wherever a non-German beholder will find 
a less developed or later or cruder form of such stylistic examples, explainable 
certainly by tradition, by geographic or climatic conditions, etc., the author 


6 J. Langbehn. Rembrandt als Erzieher. Weimar, 1922. 
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will underline its Germanic character as something defying all other comparison 
but the absolutely national. We reject this hypothesis as untenable. 

The author must not, despite all this, be accused of any narrowness of outlook. 
There are many statements in the book, as mentioned already, which prove the 
contrary and we may recognize in it a product of a struggle between a nationalist 
ideal which has dominated intellectual life in Germany for decades and a unitary 
spiritual attitude, a European attitude—a fact which is probably significant 
of the German situation of today. The whole book is altogether not under- 
standable unless we do understand it from the desire to show present day German 
man what genuine religious, moral, aesthetic, and cultural values are, and this 
after the complete blackout that Nazi ideology has produced in a generation 
which today represents the mature population of Germany (the age group of 
35-45 years). The author entangles himself thereby in contradictions, but this 
is pardonable because of its moral intention. It is a didactic book for the Ger- 
mans. The non-German is, however, informed that the old ideology, the 
romantic-nationalist, metaphysically conceived nationalist ideology continues. 
We know that a book cannot change a people. Nevertheless it might have been 
better perhaps to take the decisive step, to accept fullheartedly the present age, 
not only to see it as the age of dissolution of an old unitarian world view. When 
compared with the universal humanist attitude of André Malraux and his elabo- 
ration of a global point of view on art, the history of which is for him the history 
of the evolving image of man throughout the ages, the acceptance of modern art 
principles without hesitance,’ as established in his Psychologie de l’ Art, Les Voix 
du Silence and Le Musée Imaginaire de la Sculpture Mondiale, it will become 
clear that any national point of view has today lost very much of its attraction 
and ground, even if it is used, as Mr. Férster apparently uses it, only to show the 
greatness of past spiritual unity, and thereby to encourage the present to new 
great efforts. Mr. Férster is not pessimistic in his spiritual vision. In his indecision, 
however, between the national aspect of German art and the European aspect of 
art in Germany, he produces doubts on both sides. That his attitude does not 
allow a vigorous acceptance of the present era of science and of developments 
beyond it for his special realm of research, which is art history, as Karl Jaspers 
for instance has accepted it in the realm of philosophy and science,’ is probably 


7 “La grande résurrection de notre temps... est garante de notre art, car aucun Age 
touché a la fois par les archaiques grecs, les Egyptiens, les sculpteurs Wei, Michel-Ange, ne 
pourra rejéter Cézanne. La premiére culture artistique universelle . . . n’est pas un envahis- 
sement, mais une des conquétes suprémes de |’Occident. . . . Si la qualité du monde est la 
matiére de toute culture, la qualité de homme en est le but. C’est elle qui la fait, non 
somme de connaissances, mais héritiére de grandeur; et notre culture artistique, qui sait 
qu’elle ne peut se limiter 4 l’affinement le plus subtil de la sensibilité, tatonne devant les 
figures, les chants et les pomes qui sont l’héritage de la plus vieille noblesse du monde— 
parce qu’elle s’en découvre aujourd’hui la seule héritiére.’? André Malraux. Les Voix du 
Silence, Paris, nrf, 1951. 

8 ‘As opposed both to the superstitious belief in science and the contempt for science, 
philosophy stands unconditionally on the side of modern science, which it considers a won- 
derful phenomenon of incomparable reliability, the deepest incision ever made into human 
history, the source of great dangers but of even greater opportunities, and from now on, 
the condition of all human dignity.’’ Karl Jaspers. Philosophy and Science, London, World 
Review, March, 1950. 
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due to his traditionalism, secondarily only to the limitation of his theme to the 
nationalist basis, opposing it inevitably to the unity of Christendom, the res 
publica Christiana. 

Whereas in former ages men have stressed the general and the universal and 
seen in unity the desirable goal, modern nationalism stresses the peculiar and 
parochial, the differences and the national and racial individualities. Mr. Forster 
in expressing his enthusiastic admiration for the Rémische Reich Deutscher Nation 
wishes to make the universal acceptable to the traditional German nationalist 
feeling without loss of face. He has of necessity to emphasize the past at the 
expense of the present and the future. 

The starting point of his whole reasoning is a statement of Heinrich Wélfflin 
made in 1898 “that the Italian High Renaissance is a complete and free expres- 
sion of the Italian people. It is . . . not a product of any school but grown, as it 
were, in the open field. . . . For our consciousness this fact has only been blurred, 
because .. . a nationally conditioned fact has been taken for a general fact... . 
The art of the High Renaissance in Italy remains an Italian art and the ideal 
enhancement of reality, which took place there, has been only the enhancement 
of an Italian reality.”” Without going into the fact of what the Renaissance has 
meant for European culture, apart from its starting point in Italy, one wonders 
how the author would have fared if he had chosen another statement of Wolfflin 
defining an opposite principle. “The Quattrocento and the Cinquecento as 
stylistic terms . . . define a development of seeing, which in its essence is inde- 
pendent of any specific way of thinking or of any special ideal of beauty. . . . The 
classical character of the Cinquecento art is based on . . . formal elements. It is 
here a question of developments, which repeat themselves everywhere, a question 
of universal art forms: the quality that makes Raphael excel the older generation 
is the same as that which, applied to other tasks, makes Ruysdael a classic 
amongst the Dutch landscape painters.’” 

In his attempt to distinguish the specifically German element from the wider 
context of a universal development, in his metaphysical approach, too, this book 
of Mr. Férster’s continues a trend of thought which found in Oswald Spengler’s 
Der Untergang des Abendlandes" its widest acceptance. Spengler could be quoted 
here in many instances which are discussed in Mr. Férster’s book. We will re- 
strict ourselves only to the definition of style as “‘something inaccessible to the 
understanding of art, the revelation of something metaphysical, a mysterious 
‘must,’ a destiny,” and to the morphological viewpoint of Goethe accepted by 
Spengler as the only true one, the means of which are: Nachfiihlen, Anschauen, 
Vergleichen, die unmittelbare innere Gewissheit, die exakte sinnliche Phantasie. 
Spengler’s book itself, although the most outstanding, is only one among other 
German works voicing this mentality. We have already quoted J. Langbehn’s 
Rembrandt als Erzieher, and there are others, all of which use a similar partly 
metaphysical, partly symbolico-poetic terminology although with different aims. 

It is unmistakably a school of thought, a German habit of thought, so to speak, 
and one needs only to compare the statements on art in these different works 
with those of Mr. Férster, or of Hans Sedlmayr’s Verlust der Mitte: Die bildende 


® Heinrich Wélfflin. Die klassische Kunst. Munich, 1914. 
101. vol. Munich, 1917. 
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Kunst des 19 und 20 Jahrhunderts als Symptom und Symbol der Zeit," or Wilhelm 
Hausenstein’s Was bedeutet die Moderne Kunst: Ein Wort der Besinnung," or 
Wilhelm Worringer’s Problematik der Gegenwartskunst,“ or G. F. Hartlaub’s 
Fragen an die Kunst, or Martin Heidegger’s Der Ursprung des Kunstwerkes,'® 
to realize this. Without Oswald Spengler’s morphological conception, his idea 
of Entfaltung und Zerfall, (derived from Goethe’s study Geistes-Epochen: Nach 
Hermanns Neuesten Mitteilungen, 1817), as well as his mysticism, and without 
Leo Frobenius’ Kulturkreislehre, none of the above mentioned books published 
after the second world war are thinkable.'® 

One feels how personally Mr. Forster is concerned when presenting his mirror 
of a thousand years of great spiritual achievements to the ideologically confused 
German nation of today. We doubt, however, whether it is the most effective 
way. In accepting present day man in all his tragic greatness, as Malraux does, 
one can arrive at definitely more positive results. The acceptance of the principle 
of science and the humanism based upon it might also produce a platform from 
which we can admire the past without despairing of or diminishing the value of 
the present. Professor Werner Heisenberg, the physicist, is more up to date than 
Mr. Sedlmayr. Some of his statements can produce as intense a poetical sensation 
as those of any mystic. One need only to read his lecture delivered on November 
26, 1941, at the University of Leipzig on the Unity of the Scientific Outlook on 
Nature to realize this. ‘“‘We are witnessing a change in the external features of the 
world. ...The struggle for its re-shaping is carried on with all our resources 
and absorbs all our powers. ... A fundamental and lasting change, which has 
gradually matured in some field of intellectual activity, can also be of importance 
on a world scale, [sic] in the shape of our future. .. . It appears that the various 
branches of science are beginning to fuse into one great entity... .’!” “Never 
lose sight of the role your particular subject has within the great performance of 
the tragi-comedy of human life,” writes Professor Erwin Schrédinger. ‘Keep 
in touch with life—not so much with practical life as with the ideal background 
of life, which is ever so much more important; and keep life in touch with you. 
If you cannot—in the long run—tell everyone what you have been doing, your 
doing has been worthless.’* Or: ‘We have inherited from our forefathers the 
keen longing for unified, all-embracing knowledge. ... We feel clearly that we 

11 Salzburg, 1948. 

12 Munich, 1949. 

18 Munich, 1948. 

4 Stuttgart, n.d. 

18 In: Holzwege. Frankfurt am Main, 1950. 

16 Sedlmayr’s book comes nearest to Mr. Férster’s work, both in method, in its proposi- 
tions and results, and nearest even in its non-willingness to abandon the anthropomorphic 
view of the world’s problems and accept science in its place as a positive base of a new 
world picture. They both seem to believe that humanism, that love and devotion, that 
religious sensation, that the experience of the miracle of life die with the fading out of 
Christian dogma.’’ The human quality cannot be retained without the belief that man is— 
potentially—the image of God and comprised in a world order, even when it is upset.” 
Sedlmayr. 

17 Philosophic Problems of Nuclear Science. London, 1952. 

18 Science and Humanism. Cambridge, 1951. 
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are only now beginning to acquire reliable material for welding together the 
sum-total of all that is known into a whole. . . .”!* “Long years of neglect have not 
deleted the deep impression made in my youth by the age-old attempts to answer 
the most urgent questions of the human mind: the questions about the ultimate 
meaning of existence, about the Universe at large and our part in it, about life 
and death, truth and error, goodness and vice, God and eternity... . Getting 
old ...I feel... the desire to summarize the results of the scientific search in 
which, during several decades, I have taken a small part, and that leads un- 
avoidably back to those eternal questions which go under the title of meta- 
physics.’”° Has not Professor Niels Bohr used the term “irrational” to describe 
the new feature of the physical world discovered by Planck? And did not Albert 
Einstein proclaim: “The most beautiful thing we can experience is the mysterious 
side of life. It is the deep feeling which is at the cradle of all true art and science. 
In this sense, and only in this sense, I count myself amongst the most deeply 
religious people.’”! Why, then, we ask, this perpetual distrust of science and 
scientists as expressed so often in Mr. Férster’s and Mr. Sedlmayr’s books? 
Should the reader of these lines ask, what all this has to do with art history and 
particularly with German art history, then we can only answer: the German art 
historian of the type discussed above, is as much concerned with art as he is with 
a world-view underlying its manifestations, and that it is the scientist who is at 
the root of the changing world view of today, not the art historian. Mr. Férster’s 
book has not produced the same sensation as Mr. Sedlmayr’s book, but the 
fact that his critics closely connect them, stressing the more positive character 
of the latter, (Verlust? ... Nein: Gewinn der Mitte), the fact that both Mr. 
Hartlaub and Mr. Hausenstein published remarks in their respective studies 
to remind us that their ideas were written down before or without the knowledge 
of Mr. Sedlmayr’s book show only that we are dealing here with a typical aspect 
of post-war Germany. It will remain for the future to see how far the German 
art historian can move away from a terminology and a trend of thought which 
is more representative of the nineteenth than of the twentieth century, in what 
degree he can critically assimilate what foreign writers have brought forth in 
this field of studies. On the other hand, one would like here to implore those 
American art historians and aestheticians of an advanced school not to cut the 
wings of Pegasus too short and to derive some true inspiration from 
those European colleagues who still believe that without recognizing “the reality 
of the human soul’ and the power of human imagination no adequate interpre- 
tation of art is possible. 


19 Erwin Schrédinger. What is Life? Cambridge, 1944. 

20 Professor Max Born. Physics and Metaphysics. Science News, 17, Penguin Books, 
London, 1950. 

21 Albert Einstein. Comment je vois le monde. Paris, n.d. 

22.C.G. Jung. Wirklichkeit der Seele. Ziirich, 1932. 





PICASSO AT ANTIBES 
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In Picasso we have witnessed a seeming eclecticism transformed into a new 
aesthetic. He only alludes to different pasts, out of this century, whose historical 
consciousness is acute. Our present viewpoint is one of relativity, and we under- 
stand art to be an abstracting from reality which no longer falls within a believed 
Absolute. It makes of art an individual undertaking; and today art is typically 
individual (even when it is not subjective) and romantic. We are used to the 
cliché that artists are experimenting with means, and also with meanings. But 
within this diversity of expression which to the spectator has seemed extreme and 
without direction, Picasso consistently states a positive. 

Picasso has always escaped the net by which our criticism would encompass 
him. The pictures at the Museum at Antibes show once again a mutation from 
earlier periods, and at the same time a summation of his work. These pictures are 
a product of the Mediterranean environment: there are still-lifes of fish and shell- 
fish; paintings of boats and blue sea; drawings and paintings where the fantasy 
of satyr and faun takes us back to the primitive goat-song of early Greece; there 
are the ceramics which take their place with these. We find a reflection of a 
Mediterranean timelessness, a new joie de vivre, and technically, a further sim- 
plicity of form and directness of pictorial expression. 

But where is the dramatic power of “Guernica”? The sombre tension of the 
war-time still lifes? Or, from his earlier work, the plastic experiments of collage, 
and the strict Cubist compositions? The time has passed; these are finished, 
given, forgotten. By now the Antibes period is behind Picasso too. He has moved 
on. We are left to remark on his sensitivity to the social temperature, to which 
each of these periods was relevant, at the same time that his creation deals with 
another level of reality. 

What is the constant that binds together Picasso’s “complete works”? We 
need to go behind the artist to find the man and his intentions. Otto Rank has 
given a psychological analysis in which we can recognize Picasso as the archetype 
of the Romantic artist: ‘“‘seeking new forms and contents in order to express his 
personal life more completely,” for ‘“‘whereas the Primitive artist type finds his 
justification in the work itself; the Classical justifies the work by the life; but the 
Romantic must justify both work and experience ... His artistic work is a 
forcible liberation from inward pressure.” 

What this pressure is need not occupy us, as it lies within the field of psy- 
chology, but it helps to clarify Picasso’s continual need to find new forms. 
Through creation the artist tries to deliver himself from the transience of per- 
sonal experience and from his guilt feeling for using up his allotted years: thus the 
need for justification. He renders the transient in an enduring, spiritual image: 
but once the picture is finished, the magic will no longer work; he tries to take 
refuge in life again; and again mortality cannot satisfy him. This is the spiral 


1 Otto Rank, Art and Artist, New York, 1932. 
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which pushes the Romantic artist to further and further planes of execution, and 
although as a man he would like to escape this other reality, which his creative 
knowledge has forced upon him, there is no turning back. Picasso is a performer 
who cannot rest on his achievement: he does not plan for final significance, as the 
Classical artist is able to do. 

There is another character besides originality which this compulsive alterna- 
tion causes, and that is recklessness. The work of the Romantic artist will be 
less sustained than that of the Classical, who can perfect the outward expression 
while guarding his private life. But Picasso is reckless; he continually exposes him- 
self; we have seen how he builds up a reputation only to supersede himself. He 
continually rushes into the unknown, “flung hither and thither between the urge 
to perpetuate his own life by creating and the compulsion to turn himself and his 
life into a work of art.’ We have seen many portraits of ‘Mademoiselle D.M.,” 
in many different styles: this is Picasso’s means of turning his very personal 
emotion in whatever ways possible into the preservative of an enduring, imper- 
sonal form. He needs to transform, and will do so even incompletely, for he can- 
not wait for perfection. 

Clement Greenberg condemned many of the Antibes pictures, perhaps justi- 
fiably, for lacking in taste, and specifically for: “insensitive and disruptive color, 
arbitrary space handling, literary distortions that lack plastic justification, forced 
emotion. . .”* But there is a difference in this connection between our art and that 
of the past, and particularly of the Classical art of the past: a modern picture is 
no longer complete in the sense that the Renaissance picture was, where all the 
problems had been worked out in advance in such detail that the actual painting 
could sometimes be turned over to apprentices. In the art of today, the spectator 
is witness to the artist’s struggles on the canvas. Thus Picasso goes from one pic- 
ture to the next till he has wrung from that particular problem a particular solu- 
tion. So we may say that it is in spite of a percentage of “‘failures”’ in his enormous 
production, or even because of his ability to find his way through them, that he 
has created a new visual language. .. The important thing for him psychologically 
is to seize from production his necessary salvation. 

But the important thing historically is that by inventing a new form to answer 
our need of a schema, he has freed himself from the weight of a no longer valid 
tradition. It was only an artist of the Romantic type who could achieve this, for 
he is the inventor, the pathfinder. 

Picasso has left an unusually complete record of the course of modern art along 
with his own career. We can follow the changes of the past fifty years through his 
work, starting with the worn sentimentalities of his jfin-de-siécle Blue Period. 
His paintings of the Saltimbanques are likewise tender, sensitively drawn, the 
shabby pathos of their personal lives revealed. They are individualized in the 
highest degree: the nineteenth-century brand of romanticism. 

The step to the intellectual basis of Analytical Cubism indicates the revolution 
of thought separating the nineteenth from the twentieth century. But Analytical 
Cubism was also primarily representational. In disciplined objectivity, in pre- 

2 Ibid. 

3 Clement Greenberg in Partisan Review, June 1948. 
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ferring the whole to the part, the picture to the subject, the prototype to the 
individual lies the new point of view. The “Pierrot” which hangs in the Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Museum, is no longer the artist’s personal interpolation: its 
entity has been broken into subtly varied, tilted facets which advance and re- 
cede, are modulated, interplaying: until the subject is finally known only through 
the vestigial mandolin. From this period dates the double profile, a need to re- 
tain the wholeness of the object, unaffected by specific circumstance and time 
of day. The chilling of the object by these intellectual preoccupations, another 
characteristic of the period, was a necessary extreme in turning away from sub- 
jective emotion, the self’s particular prejudices. Cubism was an effort toward a 
classical art. 

But the release from representation was not complete until the emergence of 
Synthetic Cubism, which made of the work of art an act of total creation— 
’ which is to say, a freedom to create no longer following the specific laws of 
nature, but according organic growth to art itself. The spatial findings of the 
collages and the Synthetic period were disciplinary means by which Picasso’s 
romanticism is concentrated. Together with decorative still-lifes in the irre- 
sponsible spirit of the twenties, we have also the obvious symbol of the masked 
Harlequin and Pierrot, foolish companions of our festivities. In the thirties, 
Picasso carried the possibilities of this rigid new aesthetic back to direct con- 
tact with the outside world. In the calligraphic Minotaur series, and in 
“L’Homme & la Sucette,”’ as an example of another series, he gave us a particu- 
larly repellent image of humanity. Thus he combined an extreme awareness of 
the outside world with memories, both personal and collective, to present the 
forces of evil in a new vision. Again, the still-lifes of the war years are austere. 

At Antibes, the exhilaration of the Liberation bursts upon us, a return to the 
personal life of pleasure after the starkness of war. Technically there is no break, 
but an ease of performance and a freedom of movement that we have scarcely 
seen before. At the highest intensity of the imagination, the outer world is 
transformed into a pictorial reality, composed within the strict discipline dis- 
covered in Cubism. 

With the symbol of faun and satyr, Picasso engages us in a bacchanal. In his 
“Pastoral,” a naked ballerina dances on the beach, with the instinctive will to 
dance before ritual was invented for the Dionysian festival. Her arms reach into 
a spacious sky, where music from Pan-pipes is released; she is accompanied by 
smiling, four-footed creatures, part wild, part gleeful. A sturdy sailboat is 
suspended on the horizon. 

Out of antiquity Picasso has seized on an iconography that is still familiar to 
us. There are many inter-relationships between art and history. He has himself 
said that there is no past or future to art, for the artist in creating has done 
with time: he is compelled to stand outside it, to be rid of superficial reality. 
What Picasso brings us in these Antibes pictures is a breath of an earlier pan- 
theistic world, when nature was closer and more mysterious, and the demarca- 
tion between man and the other creatures less strict. To accept this fantasy as 
anything but frivolous, it is necessary for us, spectators, to step back from time 
also. Otherwise, from the standpoint of our inter-war anxiety, the dolce far 
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niente may seem like a waste of precious time, and our own uneasy love ex- 
periences (as psychologists have told us) of no measure to the elemental force 
of this ecstasy. 

There is another message we may read in symbol here: that we are in fact 
less distant from that natural world than we are accustomed to believe in our 
steel and concrete cities. With all our scientific knowledge we do not know why 
the sun must shine nor the seed germinate; nor can we control the workings of 
our own mind, though more conscious of its working than ever before. The 
individual subconscious re-enacts the practices of an earlier man; the invented 
symbols of our dreams are the same which the Greeks objectified. The faun and 
satyr are still our own. 

The fact that these figures of Picasso’s remind us repeatedly of the black 
figures on the red earthen pots of the archaic Greeks implies a spiritual kinship 
which more recent tradition has not supplied. Picasso turned to the Greece of 
pre-history, not in nostalgia for a more “natural” world: but a return to a more 
immediate participation in the natural world. 

Picasso believes in the objective world, and in man: a man quite distinct 
from that inheritor of the earth, who was the hope of the Enlightenment and 
the hero of the nineteenth century. In the thirties Picasso saw man as minuscule 
and degraded, as the Existentialists did. Now, with more faith in the beneficence 
of the natural world, he finds in man a new kinship with the divine—a likeness 
to the woodland gods, who have a greater possibility of being known than those 
gods at the heart center of the universe. If Picasso finds man’s reflection in 
nature, in the best romantic tradition, it is not the image raised to a higher 
power, for we have grown out of the habit of the sublime. At Antibes, he brings 
us a new dimension of man which demands an immediate metamorphosis of the 
heart: the demand for laughter. 

There is the sailboat on the cerulean brilliant sea; there is the goat, the olive 
grove, the beach. His own love life, with tongue in cheek, is magicked into the 
ancient fable when the gods forsook Mt. Olympus for the livelier pleasures of 
mortal life. So the girl languidly watches her shaggy-bearded lover sleep; or 
again, curled on the sand, she sleeps while he with humor watches over her. On 
another wall is a large triptych: black drawn on white on the white wall, (and 
the white curtain next to the picture is bellied out by the sea wind off Antibes): 
the satyr with his trident; a dancing, happy faun; another faun playing pan- 
pipes. Nearby the girl dances on the beach, her hair and breasts buoyant against 
the background of that ancient sea: while her goat-legged lord by her side 
holds their child on his shoulders. 

In these pictures a poetic reality moves; Picasso has invented; he makes be- 
lieve; his certainty persuades us that the individual life has absolute importance. 
The pleasure principle has been released from guilt. A fantasia has been created, 
and if the language were not of primordial simplicity it would be a false inno- 
cence (as in movie versions of fairy-land). He has utilized the old myth for the 
certain metamorphosis he means: a conciliation with mysterious nature, but 
still buoyed by the spirit of merriment that should be less foreign to us. 

Now the still-lifes and the fisher pictures at Antibes take on another meaning. 
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We catch Picasso’s urgency to construct out of whatever elements are at hand. 
Once he made an ox-skull out of a bicycle seat and handle-bars. Here are the 
hazy brightness of the Mediterranean light, the creatures from land and sea: 
shellfish and serpentine eel, flow of fish form, bird-flight. The forms are im- 
mersed in light, stand out solid and actual in a brighter than natural ambience. 
Thus in the “Owl Perched on a Chair with Sea-anemones” and the “‘Still-Life 
with Lemon, Fish and Sea-anemones’”—through the simplification of form, 
the radiance of color, the bold tension of the composition, the creatures have 
been recreated within the elements of their being. The owl stares down our 
super-consciousness; the bristling sea-anemones, far from resembling pin- 
cushions, emerge into life close to its beginnings. 

There is a close rapport between the paintings and the ceramics. The pictures 
are lucid and compact; their reflections suggest the glaze of pottery. The ab- 
stract forms of the ceramics naturally suggest a further metamorphosis: one 
pitcher is at the same time an abstraction of bird-form; another, like the Greek 
vases, has the seated goat-legged figure playing reed-pipes; the roundness of 
plates repeatedly takes on the traditional symbol of the human face. There are 
a hundred variations. The intention is only also ornamental; zoomorphic and 
anthropomorphic shapes are at once conceptual and practical. 

Picasso achieves a poetic metaphor which we may use to read back the real 
world. He touches on the multiplicity of creation, likens dissimilar forms, breaks 
down old classifications with shimmering new relationships. It is not his inten- 
tion to dispose logically of the welter of experience which one man encounters 
in his lifetime, nor to assume a godlike position of judgment—but, given this 
world, to make a new semblance of order, according to his personal vision, which 
he succeeds in making ours. He has suggested fleeting connections between our 
presently experienced world, with an intuition of the long-ago which lingers in 
the elemental self and in the collective subconscious. 

One of the basic motifs of the subconscious is space, and man’s relation to it. 
In philosophic terms, this is the obsessive question where are we?—an effort to 
adapt ourselves to our strange destiny. 

The pre-occupation with space is a constant in art. To the Greeks it was a 
concrete conception, as the limiting forms of their architecture make clear, 
fitted to man’s measure. To the Byzantine world, space had little meaning, for 
the spiritual concern—man’s union with God—was all-important. To the 
Renaissance, space was a definite area, as within an amphitheater, or held safely 
inside a cyclorama, within which the picture was composed. If it has assumed 
importance today all over again, it is because we are trying to orient ourselves 
in a scientific space concept that has suddenly changed: we have pushed beyond 
the encompassing sky, and have no limit or boundary as we look out of our 
human world. We are trying to find a new proportion. (The Existential idea of 
the Absurd enters here, with the juxtaposition of two realities which are with- 
out proportion between them. Again the Surrealists have illustrated our anxiety 
over the too-large and the too-small.) 

Technically this new conception of space is what led Picasso with the others— 
Braque, Léger, Gris—to the creation of the first school of painting since the 
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Renaissance: through the liquidation of the illusion of deep space on the canvas, 
at the same time that both the third and fourth dimensions are alluded to on 
the flat surface. 

“Cubism has kept within the limits and limitations of painting, never pre- 
tending to go beyond it,’’ Picasso has said. The honest conviction that the flat 
surface must not be disturbed was the technical foundation of the new aesthetic. 
Although the austere training period of Cubism is a long way behind him now, 
Picasso has never departed from its principles since the second half of the 
“Demoiselles d’Avignon.” Even in his “classic” drawings, if we look again we 
see that the foreground and the background are ambiguous, at times inter- 
changeable, making the image seem to come forward: in a way that was only 
made possible by the invention of Synthetic Cubism. 

This principle is clearly revealed over and over by the collages: as in Ivory 
Coast masks, where the deep-set eye is represented by a round, protruding form, 
the hole in the mandolin is raised. Now Picasso can manipulate the particular 
form to suit his need: but he has never betrayed this aesthetic. As an intellectual 
entrance to art, Cubism was appropriate to the twentieth century bred on 
scientific logic, and demanding to understand before it would accept. A Cubist 
painting could always be explained: the distortions were never arbitrary, nor 
the simplifications of a child mind as the public sometimes thought. It was the 
abstracting (to use the word in the slightly different sense of the verb, which 
also implies simplification) of visual sensations, which are different for us today 
than for any of our pasts. Again it was rooted in that desire to find the essential 
reality of the object, passing through the many facets of its seemingness. ‘“The 
object becomes an event spread out in space-time. If it is to be located at any 
place, it is located at the point of intersection of all its appearances.’ 

Here is proof of Picasso’s belief in the objective world. To the spectator this 
is solid ground: in fact a return from the dissolution of the objective world into 
broken light and dust motes, which the Impressionists achieved in the last 
flash of the Renaissance tradition. They too were trying to find the ‘real’ 
world, as all art is concerned with doing, but they had left out man altogether; 
his existence became as evanescent as the fluttering veils of the women they 
painted. 

Picasso’s means are Cubist. His line, on which rests his great reputation of 
calligrapher, is something new in the history of art. It is posed against the 
surface of the picture and uniquely penetrates at times—at times rides on top 
of all the forms. Even its variability and erasures integrate themselves into the 
work. In fact in his most traditional appearing pictures, as in the perfect neo- 
classic harmony of the Antibes “Still-Life with Fish and Coffee-Pot,” it is mainly 
this line which builds up the architectonic forms. In a painting such as the 
“Reclining Woman” at Antibes, where the wood on which the picture is painted 
is the actual, untouched background, the line is again evident: in its spaces the 
figure must come forward, turn and reveal itself in all its dimensions to the 
spectator. The fauns of the “Triptych” are not silhouettes, the black single 
line drawn on white; the “Reclining Woman” is not flattened. A new perspective 
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has been given a reciprocal quality, and the image seems at once to recede and 
to advance as the eye follows the composition of the pictorial spaces and shapes 
and tones. Technically this is not a tour de force, but a method that works subtly 
as we accept the result. The bounding line of the fauns, the modeling of the 
abstracted woman, make the figures seem to hover on the surface. At the same 
time we are impressed with their solidity and their activity. And the image 
exists in the two dimensions of painting. 

The spectator steps before the canvas when the artist has laid down his 
brushes, and he is confronted by the framed view of the world which is the 
artist’s as he looks out of his particular window. Bosch had seen a vision of 
hell; Raphael, of peace on earth. What united them in a single tradition was the 
Renaissance idea of space (rare among the arts that history has known)—where 
ideally disposed figures exist in an amphitheater of finite space. Now the ideal of 
visually apprehended space is no longer adequate to our further experience. The 
painters, who today work forward from that obliteration of the third dimension 
that began with Cubism, expose the structure of reality—as their art approaches, 
but always remains this side of, abstraction. The object is presented in a kind of 
life cycle: the moving path of the object in its life in space. The window is still 
open (except for the Non-objectivists, who depend entirely on artificial il- 
lumination) but the scene is one of stress and movement, of change and tension, 
and occasionally of violence. 

Modern art is the antithesis of Classical art, such as we know it from the 
Greeks and from the Renaissance: which is an art of completeness, immobility, 
of peace. Though we are aware of our inability at this time to create a Classical 
art, our art can assume certain qualities of the Classical, insofar as it is lucid 
and serious: for it is the business of all art to deal with the same basic question, 
and on its success depends our satisfaction or our dissatisfaction. We are no 
longer limited by Truth, as even the Greeks were limited. No single Universal is 
to be found under the particularities of our lived reality, but the possibility of 
many truths—as varied as the individuals or the epochs which can put order 
there. 

The question that is asked of the visual arts is the where of our existence; 
while poetry has always answered the what, and philosophy and religion the 
why; and music represents the journey of having been into becoming. Of these 
the visual arts are the closest to the physical world, the least abstract, for the 
painting is also an object, and the raw material from which it was made is 
everything seen from the window, but which is also touched and felt, and— 
insofar as can be—known. 

The delight which Picasso presents in his Antibes pictures is for those moments 
of our life which we can name for happiness, linking us to the woodland gods 
and speaking with certainty of the value of our individual existence. His work 
takes its emotion from the content, and from the freedom to draw new relation- 
ships between the world of nature and the order of the pictorial area, rendered 
into an enduring, impersonal expression. In the other, in the form, which is the 
form of our where in space as he has seen it from his particular window sub 
specie aeternitatis, lies that revealed reality, which belongs to us today in spite 
of our hesitation in accepting it, and also by which we shall be known. 





SOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ABSTRACT AND 
NON-OBJECTIVE PAINTING 


JEROME ASHMORE 


The aim of this essay is to consider the relations of two modes of painting, ab- 
stract and non-objective, and to seek the most fundamental characteristics which 
discriminate one type from the other. Underlying the enterprise are certain 
postulates regarding the nature of the two modes. There are three such postulates: 
First, that abstract and non-objective painting are two modes of painting, not 
one; that between them there is a profound rather than a superficial difference; 
and that this difference is rooted in the specific nature of each and amenable to 
exhibition by analysis. Second, that both modes are included in the domain of 
painting as an art form. In fact, considered solely as modes of painting they are 
cognate: they have the same general sources; that is, they arise out of the same 
general tradition— the history of art; they observe the same general laws of color 
and composition; and they employ the same general media of color and line. 
They differ in the way they express the tradition, interpret the laws, and sub- 
jugate the media. Third, that each is the outcome of a successful attempt to 
convey certain concepts, feelings, or individual experiences. The two are alike 
in the broad sense that each is expressing some concept, feeling, or other experi- 
ence, although the kind of concept, feeling, or other experience differs. 

It is by differences in the suggested concepts, feelings, and other experiences 
that the two modes may be distinguished conveniently, and the process of dif- 
ferentiation may begin with a loose indication of the areas circumscribed by the 
term designating each mode. The term, abstract painting, will signify that kind 
of painting which, as its original subject matter employs a real physical object 
of one kind or another, and wherein the artist’s statement involves a transforma- 
tion of this object by decomposition, simplification, or other means. The term, 
non-objective painting, will signify painting which, as its original subject matter, 
does not employ a physical object. The abstract painter intends, or at least does 
not deny, that the observer of his work will recognize, or be able to decipher, 
some physical object regardless of the degree of distortion in the presentation; 
while the non-objective painter entirely gives up the intention of either suggest- 
ing a physical object or using one for a starting point. 

... From this initial suggestion of a broad connotation for each of the two modes, 
it is apparent that abstract painting includes, not only the work of men generally 
denoted abstractionists, but also the work of the cubists of both early and late 
periods, and of some of the futurists. It is also apparent that the conception of 
semi-abstraction, near abstraction, and pure abstraction has been avoided, the 
ground for its omission being that its effectiveness depends on the term, pure ab- 
straction, whereas the term, pure abstraction, is self-contradictory. A pure ab- 
straction would be no abstraction at all, since it would have no referent from 
which an abstraction was made. In the present context painting that others might 
denote as semi-abstraction, near-abstraction, or abstract expressionism, are con- 
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sidered indiscriminately as abstract painting. Abstract painting is being viewed 
as a kind of painting intermediate between that attempting full likeness in repre- 
sentation of physical subject matter and that acknowledging no physical subject 
matter at all. It is quickly granted that the rough definitions given will not serve 
to decide the classification of all instances which might be referred to them. 
Hybrid and other anomalous cases are numerous. The difficulty of tightly bound- 
ing either abstract or non-objective painting has been clear to eminent repre- 
sentatives of each mode. Braque has said: ‘Where does abstraction begin? 
Where does it end? I have never been able to find out what it really is.’”’ Rebay 
has said: “The criterion of non-objective painting never has been formulated, 
although such work is in progress, establishing its law of composition and contra- 
puntal relationship.” 

Classification of something as definitely individual as a piece of art is fraught 
with vexing obstacles. The living, personal statements that are paintings were 
not created for regimentation under the terms of some observer, and if the paint- 
ings do not fit the terms proposed for convenient ordering, so much the worse for 
the terms. The abstract and non-objective modes of painting do not arise to 
satisfy a prescription of logical neatness; logic must compromise in its attempt 
to order these modes. The paintings live on; the terms proposed for them are 
lifeless. One conspicuous difficulty opposing those who would isolate some species 
of art is that, even if the species is isolated successfully, all of the individual cases 
comprising it differ. Within any species there is no homogeneous observance of the 
characteristics of the species. Within the species, abstract painting, Picasso’s 
work differs from that of Chagall, and both differ from Mare. Within the non- 
objective species, Kandinsky certainly differs from Bauer, and Bauer from Rebay. 
In a strict sense every painter is unique, and, if he is an artist, so is every painting 
he produces. Whatever classification one proposes, the object of art persistently 
eludes its limits. However, such refinements as result from pressing distinctions 
between individual artists and each of their individual works must be eschewed, 
even though pertinent to the topic being exploited. Perhaps the argument may 
be advanced by stipulating some representative artists within each species under 
consideration. Suggested for representation of the abstract group are Braque, 
Gris, and Picasso in their cubistic periods, also Leger, Delaunay, Gleizes, and 
Marc. The choice for representation of the non-objective painters will be Kan- 
dinsky, Bauer, and Rebay. 

In order to forestall confusion and complication while in pursuit of the ques- / 
tion, it will be necessary to resort to the expository device of oversimplification: 
The oversimplification will take the form of allowing a single specimen of ab- 
stract painting to stand for all the others, with the justification that it possesses 
properties shared by many of these others; and, again, of allowing a single speci- 
men of non-objective painting to stand for others, but without as ready an ex- 
tension of its properties as in the case of abstract painting. The vicar for abstract 
painting will be Gris’ Le Magicien Fumeur (Fig. 1) and for non-objective painting 
Bauer’s Green Form (Fig. 2). 

With the two figures as points of tentative reference some of the distinguish- 
ing marks of each species may be mentioned. For the most part these marks 
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represent interpretations based directly on the state of the art product itself, 
rather than on its ancestry, or on its adaptability to a preconceived theory of 
art criticism. Some of the marks have utility in the sense of being an outward 
sign or symptom, almost a touchstone, which applied to a given painting of 
either group would enable the observer to recognize this painting as either ab- 
stract or non-objective. Other differences marked are of an efficient character, 
more tacit, in the sense of representing operations of the mind of the artist and 
the presuppositions he has used, which in one case have issued in the abstract 
type of painting and in the other have brought forth the non-objective type. 

Furthermore the function of the distinctions to be offered is to demarcate the 
two species with respect to each other rather than to discriminate either as unique. 
No doubt many of the properties of abstract painting are possessed by other 
genres not considered here; no doubt the same condition prevails with respect to 
some of the properties being assigned to non-objective painting. The whole ac- 
tivity of distinction and exclusion is not basically compatible with the domain of 
art and is employed only with reservation and as an expedient assisting com- 
munication. The present aim, then, is not to distinguish abstract painting from 
every other classification of painting, but only from the classification denoted as 
non-objective. The distinctions advanced will serve to point out fundamental 
differences between the two modes, but are not equivalent to criteria determining 
either mutual exclusions or complete demarcations. Some of the factors named 
may be present in both species; the distinction is frequently in degree of emphasis 
rather than in kind of characteristic. Nine distinctions are suggested: 

1. Motivation. The first distinction concerns the general character of the forces 
consciously or unconsciously motivating the artists respectively responsible for 
the two modes of painting being compared. This distinction follows from a 
premise that any work of art implies a psychologically vital background and 
evolution out of which the work is produced; that is, there is always a pre- 
creative impulse pervading an artist’s consciousness and activating his work, 
even though he is not explicitly aware of the details that might describe this im- 
pulse. There is some influence antecedent to the artist’s representation, some 
standpoint from which he starts creation and which holds priority in his delinea- 
tion. This influence not only tinges the self-expression in his work but also guides 
the application of his powers of aesthetic discernment, and, if he is an abstract 
painter, enters into his selection and organization of subject matter. Abstract 
and non-objective painting are respective consequences of two diverse motiva- 
tions. In abstract painting it is apparent that the artist is moved to depict some- 
thing he discursively understands; in non-objective painting, according to a 
statement made by Hilla Rebay, the artist is inspired “by what he intuits in rap- 
port with the purity of a given plane”; in other words the non-objective painter 
is inspired by pure or absolute space rather than by some object located in space. 
In abstract painting the antecedents are intellectual. The artist is preoccupied 
with dimensions, relations, and formulae. He disregards the non-objective 
painter’s “rhythmic interrelationship” in composition and favors impersonal 
treatment of subject matter that may incorporate calculation, simplification, 
and reduction, yet also may permit aggregation and intellectual experiment. 
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Fic. 1. Gris: Le Magi- 
cien Fumeur 

(Perls Galleries, New 
York, N. Y.) 


Yet invariably the abstract painter seems to say: “I can verify what I am doing 
to the satisfaction of the observer’s understanding.”’ But upon verification the 
appeal of the abstract work diminishes and the observer comes to a dead end. 
The antecedents of the non-objective painter tend to be intuitional. They are 
animated totalities, ubiquitous in range and spiritual in texture. They lend 
themselves to speculation and resist attempts at formulation. The non-objective 
painter seems to say: “I do not offer a verifiable statement confined to the act 
of understanding; you feel or intuit what I have done, or miss it altogether.” 
The appeal of the non-objective painter’s work is inscrutable and interminable, 
although, like a melody, this appeal is not universal. Some will find it irresistible; 
others will be unaffected by it. 

2. Location of Model. The second distinction broadly considers the question of 
the location of the model within each mode. The abstract mode portrays some 
specific event, or some specific consequence of an assumed antecedent, and im- 
plies the event or consequence occurred or may occur in some specific location. 
Figure 1 is a consequence of two antecedents: a real object and a principle of 
physics. The real object is a magician smoking a cigar; and following the applica- 
tion of a formula within physical theory the real object will consist of the rela- 
tions of elements as Gris has exhibited them. The single image or multiplicity 
of images in an abstract painting are a token for reconstituting in a given loca- 
tion in space the original physical object which was the source from which the 
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Fic. 2. BAvER: Green Form 
(Hilla Rebay Collection, Greens Farms, Conn.) 


abstraction was made. But the non-objective mode, since it does not imply a 
specific event and may not be referred to a specific location, is without any 
physical model. The image of Figure 2 is not assignable to person, place, or thing. 
Its implications are acategorical, yet cosmological. The image of a non-objective 
painting reads as a sample of an inexhaustible spiritual domain. 

3. Intention and Terms. Development of the third distinction requires the use 
of two concepts, one being of the painting’s intention and the other of its terms. 
The intention, in the present sense, is the ulterior interpretation suggested by the 
painting, or in a way, the depth significance of it. The terms of the painting are 
equivalent to its physical state, that is, to its colors and lines prior to any inter- 
pretation of them. For example, in abstract painting, the intention may be some 
sort of formulation of ways of viewing an organism or other physical thing or 
event, while the terms of presentation consist of the paint surface itself. It is the 
bare presentation of terms that determines the intention. From the standpoint 
of the observer intention is, of course, a variable function. Different individual 
observers are almost bound to assert different reactions for the same terms, and 
are under no obligation to duplicate what may have been the artist’s intention. 
No work of art is univalent, and the observer is free to offer whatever interpreta- 
tion he likes of the painting confronting him. 

In comparing abstract and non-objective painting solely in the aspect of in- 
tention and terms, a conspicuous difference comes to light. This difference is in 
respect to the degree of facility with which intention and terms may be separated. 
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In abstract painting the separation is sudden: the intention readily “slides off” 
the terms, as can be seen in Figure 1. There is a suspicion that this ease of separa- 
tion follows from the disproportionate amount of understanding stimulated by 
abstract painting. An abstract painting is sometimes a prosaic and sophisticated 
demonstration whose intention is some ingenious assertion perceived with little 
delay. The terms of Le Magicien Fumeur quickly suggest as its intention an area 
of understanding wherein the statement is made that any physical thing may be 
seen as reducible to what the observer might calculate about it, and also that a 
thing validly may be composed of several disjunctive parts observed successively. 
Being of subject matter cut out of a physical continuum an abstract painting may, 
without detriment to itself, have its terms compressed in a given area according 
to an intellectual conception. The abstract painter may disregard the “purity of 
composition” which is so vital to the non-objective painter and may at will 
depict something amusing or pretentious. In contrast, the non-objective painter’s 
presentation remains inherently austere. 

In non-objective painting the intention presupposes the exercise of the faculty 
of intuition. Upon apprehension, the non-objective painting, without reference 
to rational demonstration, stirs what its devotees designate as “spiritual vibra- 
tions.”” Whether these vibrations are founded solely on some psychological 
phenomenon, or also are stimulated by the non-objective painter’s success in 
imitating his presupposed ‘“‘cosmic rhythm,” is an open question. But for those 
who accept the non-objective viewpoint, the intention of a non-objective paint- 
ing does not separate easily from the terms, for it has a kind of equivalence to 
the terms. The rhythm between the configurations and points of Green Form 
is presented by Bauer as a rhythm of the cosmos, and this rhythm is at once the 
intention and terms. The intention and the terms are an identity, not subject to 
other than theoretical distinction. In non-objective painting there is no assertion 
requiring mediated apprehension, but only a direct revelation of a characteristic 
of the enveloping universe. The harmony between the terms of the painting and 
its intention constitutes a fusion which stimulates immediate apprehension. 
Kandinsky, Bauer, and Rebay see the universe as overreaching time and all 
physical existence, and portray the movements and pulsations of their eternal, 
all-inclusive vista, while completely forgetting themselves and their own powers 
of ratiocination. 

4. Scope of Interpretation. The fourth distinction concerns the scope of interpre- 
tation of the images evoked by each species. Interpretation of painting may take 
place in three stages: first, that of sensuous surface; second, that of what is 
literally imitated; and third, that of what is ulterior to the sensuous surface and 
the model imitated. For example, in Figure 1, the interpretation of the sensuous 
surface would be one mixing gaiety and seriousness as suggested by the character 
of tone values of blue, green, orange, black, yellow, flesh, and purple-red ap- 
prehended solely as color; smoothness suggested by the texture of the painted 
surface; and curvilinear motion suggested by the sensations from the planes and 
perspectives employed. What is literally imitated is what happens when a model 
consisting of a magician smoking a cigar is subjected to the operation of some 
formula for the relativity and composition of physical bodies; while, in the depth 
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stage, the interpretation may be that human and other bodies no longer may be 
regarded as solids, and that we live in a world that is adapted to being shattered 
into fragments. Interpretation within the three stages suggested will vary with 
the interpreter. 

It is evident that the scope of interpretation in abstract painting extends 
through all three layers or stages suggested, whereas the scope of interpretation 
in non-objective painting does not. Non-objective painting, though at times it 
makes use of regular shapes, does not imitate any physical thing, so that the 
interpretative scope of non-objective painting extends, not over three layers, 
but over only the two of sensuous surface and depth significance. The layer 
wherein interpretation relates to imitation of a physical body is outside of the 
scope of a non-objective painting. 

The most striking similarities between non-objective painting and music 
occur in respect to scope of interpretation. Pure music and non-objective paint- 
ing are alike in richness of purely aesthetic experience, that is, as an experience 
of sensuousness; and also are alike in ignoring physical objects as models for 
representation. They finally are alike in being a stimulus to something analogous 
to mystical experience, in that each provides an illusion which is accepted as a 
genuine insight into part of the basic character of the universe, an insight “‘felt’’ 
to be much more “real” than any provided by physical objects. Non-objective 
painting is apocalyptic, cosmological, and an agent of transport. In one aspect 
the range of its depth interpretation exceeds that of abstract painting, for in 
abstract painting the object of representation always is limited by either a physi- 
cal thing or its relations, apprehended rationally, while in non-objective paint- 
ing apprehension is liberated from physical objects and conventional calculation, 
and truly may exercise the faculties of intuition and speculation. 

5. Quantity and Quality. The fifth distinction is found in the familiar dichotomy 
formed by the categories of quantity and quality. Abstract painting possesses a 
quantitative character. The pictorial analyses of Gris, Braque, and Picasso sug- 
gest logical expression for the model used; abstract simplifications suggest easier 
comprehension of the proportions simplified. Non-objective painting is steeped 
in a qualitative mood, and frequently is the source of emanations of majesty, 
sublimity, dignity, royalty, austerity, or freedom. 

6. Dimension and Mass. The sixth distinction is based on the respective way 
in which the two modes use dimension and mass. The abstract painter is moti- 
vated toward a domain of physical description; and the resulting intention is of 
something having either mass or capable of being seen in physical dimensions. 
But the non-objective painter experiences a different motivation and his work 
is without intention of mass and dimension. The non-objective painter ad- 
dresses himself to an expression of spirituality and his revelations are of a kind 
of realm that surpasses calculation. In a non-objective painting the terms and 
intention dissolve into each other, with a massless and dimensionless result, whose 
only identification is a polar tension and relativity as in Kandinsky, or a rhythm 
of the universe as in Bauer, or the process of the universe as in Rebay. 

7. Relation of Elements. The seventh distinction is seen by considering each 
species according to the relations occurring among the elements comprising the 
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total image. In abstract painting the tendency is toward a relation which is ex- 
ternal, in either a mechanical or seriated manner. The composition of elements 
resembles an aggregation wherein the relation of one to the other might be altered 
with no serious disruption of the aggregate, as in the case of the pieces of one of 
Braque’s shattered models. Sometimes the relation appears as a sequence of 
distinct terms suggesting a mathematical formulation as in the Gris (Fig. 1). 
Among the elements in a non-objective composition there is no scent of external 
relations. The relations prevailing are sometimes polar as in Kandinsky, some- 
times rhythmic as in Bauer, and sometimes universally organic as in Rebay, 
who often indicates a unique ability to depict the process of the universe in a 
way reminiscent of the philosophical theories of Whitehead. Actually, Kandinsky, 
Bauer, and Rebay all delineate polar, rhythmic, and universally organic rela- 
tions in varying degrees; however each inclines to emphasize one kind rather than 
the other. 

8. Extension and Duration. The eighth distinction lies in the spatial and tem- 
poral implications of each species. The subject matter of abstract painting is 
limited by extensional existence. The terms used represent something deployed 
in space and suggest the act of freezing a moment of process in a way that will 
exhibit an object of nature as predictable and determined. Abstract painting 
favors treatment of physical formulae applied in space, and presents ways of 
conceiving objects when they are analyzed by spatial properties, and cut off 
from the life of surrounding nature. The experience of space in abstract painting 
is not primarily a pictorial experience but is an intellectual experience, as of an 
active continuum in which a demonstration of some theory about an object is 
being conducted. Figure 1 illustrates this point. The kind of abstractions that are 
primarily simplifications also involve emphasis on space by presenting a purely 
spatial essence. When an abstract painter rids his subject matter of every super- 
fluous element, the remainder is a spatial core or foundation from which the 
contour of the natural model was derived and on which it is dependent for its 
identity. 

In contrast to the emphasis on space-bound, inorganic things in abstract paint- 
ing, the emphasis of non-objective painting is on endless duration. Indeed, end- 
less duration seems explicitly constitutive of non-objective painting. ‘‘Non- 
objective painting,” says Hilla Rebay, ‘is rhythmic organization of space rather 
than an examination of something in space and one of its most unique char- 
acteristics is the spiritual relation so formed, which has a concentric life of its 
own.” Marc once said of the rhythmic organization of non-objective painting 
that “it brings to the creator the mysterious experience occurring when the art 
before him begins to breathe.” In Kandinsky this rhythm is keyed to polar vibra- 
tions, in Bauer it is explicitly depicted, in Rebay it lives almost imperceptibly 
in the images of the stream of process. Non-objective painting is vital, kinetic, 
and fluid, in a way quite different from any example of abstract painting or of 
static form. In non-objective painting the aspect of duration is quite independent 
of numerical measure, and accordingly is not divisible into instants, one exterior 
to the other. It is the aspect of temporal indivisibility and infinite presence that 
influences non-objective painters to compare their art with a presentation of 
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eternity. Non-objective painting depicts a kind of eternal succession or becoming 
without discrete units in exterior reciprocality, a kind of process that cannot be 
translated into physical force, nor expressed by intellectually derived physical 
formulae. The non-objective presentation is of a mystical infinity, and may be 
interpreted as an aesthetic experience of the universe. 

9. Shape and Matrix. The ninth distinction is subtle, but not extraneous. This 
distinction, to become intelligible, requires a restricted definition of two terms: 
“shape” and ‘“matrix.’’ Some historical examples of comparable usage of the 
term ‘‘shape”’ may assist clarification. Consider shape as conceived by Plato in 
the context of criticism of an art object. For him, shape in its use by the painter 
is an imitation of some perspective of the contour of the given particular physical 
object. Next, consider a different account of shape, that of Aristotle. For Aristotle, 
shape is viewed as an imitation or copy, not of a particular thing, but of some- 
thing universal in many things, a kind of generalized species. As one more in- 
stance, take the view of shape favored during the Renaissance, which sees shape 
as a consequence of function. This theory influences Renaissance artists to allow 
the function under the shape to affect the shape when portrayed. In each of these 
instances a “shape” was involved, but each “shape’’ differed in respect to the 
point that it was produced from a theoretically different matrix. For convenience 
and also for clarification call this matrix the “conceiving matrix.” It is in this 
restricted sense of shape and matrix that another difference between abstract 
and non-objective painting may be seen. The “conceiving matrix” of abstract 
painting is of an intellectual kind, such as a proportion, a simplification, or a 
formula; the resulting “shape” usually is logically traceable to its theoretical 
foundation. In their pictorial dissolutions it seems as if the abstract painters un- 
consciously depend upon a logic of structure as a “conceiving matrix” of the 
“shape” they affirm. In contrast, the “conceiving matrix” of non-objective paint- 
ing is a cosmic sort of force, a kind of hidden spring of the universe, contained 
within “the intangible All,” and therefore not indexically definable. However, 
the consequent ‘“‘shape”’ of this ineffable matrix is definable, and, in the theory of 
non-objective painters, is controllable through a contrapuntal law. This “shape” 
is the design of the structure discernible in its variations as tension in Kandinsky, 
rhythm in Bauer, and process in Rebay. 

As previously mentioned, some of the factors cited in the above distinctions 
may be coincident to both species of painting. To illustrate this condition con- 
sider the factors of quantity and quality. Closely viewed, every art product has a 
quantitative and qualitative aspect; thus, every abstract painting has qualita- 
tive aspects and every non-objective painting has quantitative aspects. In many 
cases of abstract painting there is a quality denotable as a feeling of mechanism, 
and in many cases of non-objective painting there is a suggestion of the possi- 
bility of writing equations for its lines or computing the forces of its tensions. 
Both abstract and non-objective painting are at once qualitative and quantita- 
tive; it is the respective emphasis each places on quality and quantity which is 
the basis of the distinction between them. Similarly, abstract painting is not 
without its sensuous and emotional appeal, though the present account has 
highlighted only its intellectual side. The division among the intelligible, the 
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sensuous, and the emotional elements in art and in life exists only within con- 
ventions of logic. In the creation and in the appreciation of a work of art the 
logically distinguishable elements are alogically fused. Abstract painting is far 
from being a tour de force but, if approached exclusively in the light of logic, it 
might be exhibited as one. 

The accent of the abstract painter differs from that of the non-objective 
painter, and perhaps the root of the difference may be seen in two ever-recurring 
types of mental organization, one of which is disposed to proceed under the in- 
fluence of the intellect and the other by revelations of the intuition. Somehow 
the individual artist favors one or the other of these regions of consciousness and 
his choice generates a Weltanschauung which manifests itself in his art utterances 
and imposes its own peculiar tone and texture irrespective of the details of the 
individual composition. Inevitably the cast of the single composition has been 
governed by the artist’s conviction, tacit or explicit, about the constitution of the 
outer world. On one side is the apprehending artist; on the other side is the uni- 
verse apprehended; and the contact between the two radiates from the subse- 
quent work of art. Art, in some curious way, always conveys information about 
some view of the nature of the universe. To the abstract painter the outer world 
discloses itself as something adaptable to formulation and he responds with a 
representation embodying his hope of formulation which he invites us to believe; 
while to the non-objective painter the outer world exposes itself as something not 
adaptable to formulation but only to ecstatic intuition of its tensions, rhythms, 
and process. The non-objective painter invites us, not to follow a procedure of 
explanation, but merely to voice a renewal of confidence in human continuity 
with an encircling spiritual domain, or at least to suspend disbelief concerning 
spiritual wonders. 

The abstract utterance, which is tuned to formulation, implies quantity to be 
formulated; mass; dimensionality; mechanical relations of elements; a spatial 
state; a specific location; and limitation by the demands of data literally pre- 
sented. The non-objective utterance, which is incommensurable to reason, as- 
serts faith in intuition and implies: a quality intuited; a massless, dimensionless 
reaction; polar, rhythmic, and concentric interrelations; and a universe of end- 
less duration, vital, fluid, and unrestricted. Abstract painting, being limited by 
the intellect, emphasizes logical structure and subordinates spiritual quality; 
non-objective painting, privileged to be inspired through intuition, assumes a 
status independent of logic. In the evolution of consciousness there is a level of 
intuition which emerges beyond a level of the intellect and it is the difference 
between the two levels which is reflected in the difference between abstract and 
non-objective painting. 
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One ancient uncomfortable truth about the criticism of poetry is that the 
critic must keep in mind two apparent aspects of his object. The truth is un- 
comfortable because it suggests persistently that there are two things being 
considered at once, and yet the reader knows from experiencing it that the 
coherent poem, for all its complexity, is one thing. Disinclined to use the rough 
old terms of “form and content,” unwilling to veer hard either toward the 
moralist’s or toward the aesthete’s ditch represented by those two unhappy 
words, the critic may still be perplexed by the sense of duality which even the 
more happy designation “tenor and vehicle” still betrays. Is it possible to 
locate that sense and determine the nature of the duality; specifically, to ask 
“what and why is poetic form?” 

If there is, in experience, no conceivably real distinction between what the 
poem says and how the poem says it, perhaps the duality can be located not in 
the successful poem itself but in a process; or, rather, in the processes of creation 
and of analysis. That is, the successful poem is one thing, and it is only the 
failure, the non-poem, that makes us aware of a distinction between sense and 
form, makes us naturally think “This poem is about love and is written in 
iambic tetrameter couplets.” It is interesting to notice that we seldom ask the 
question of prose, whether it can be beautiful in form but dull or stupid in 
sense; poetry puts much greater weight upon the physical and meaningless 
aspect of language, so much that we are tempted to ask this question of it. But 
poetry is not a fusion of two distinct valued structures any more than prose is: 
poetry, as opposed to jingle, knows that it can never compete with music as 
form valuable in itself, and it emphasizes the two aspects of language, meaning 
and sound, to make one thing, which is sense. In fact many conflicts which seem 
to involve sense and form as valuables do not, but are conflicts between moral 
and aesthetic attitudes toward sense. This is true in the case of the controversy 
over Pound and the Bollingen award; the question there, whether the striking 
presentation of stupidity and viciousness in the guise of wisdom and virtue can 
be anything but trash, is an interesting one, but not a formal one. Whatever 
poets themselves say, it is difficult to conceive of consistently good technique in 
a consistently bad poem unless the two adjectives belong in two distinct spheres 
of reference. 

This notion of poetic form, that it is an integral aspect which is isolated 
artificially by a mode of analysis, rather than a distinct object of analysis, can- 
not be called an original or a daring one; it is reflected in the work of the most 
influential contemporary critics. What very few practicing critics have at- 
tempted, however, (at least, for English poetry) is a definition of form thus 
taken, one which satisfies Aristotle’s criterion by showing the extent and the 
categories of this aspect’s function. Some such attempt at synthesis, drawing 
together various critical comments and analyses to form parts in a definition, 
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may have a value for the practice as well as the theory of literary criticism. 
Without an emphatic sense of what: form is and does, criticism is likely either 
to sever formal analysis from critical analysis or to suggest only a vague rela- 
tionship between the formal and the semantic. We sometimes forget that only 
the interest of a poem for its reader is finally important, and that the Spenserian 
stanza as an idea in itself would have little interest for, or effect on, anyone. On 
the other hand, it is a true commonplace that neither paraphrase nor the flat- 
tening out of lines and stanzas in a prose rendition can give the sense of the 
poem, any more than the most subtle rendering of its form can. What we need 
to do in examining poetic form is to keep in mind its coherence with what an- 
other part of the mind attends to; and to grasp how it affects and creates this 
sense—not only meaning, in the narrowed meaning which Ogden and Richards 
once gave to that word, but the emotional-intellectual impact of the poetic 
object. 

What is poetic form? We may call it the perceived relationship of objects 
within the poem, perceptible without recourse to what is outside the poem. 
(“What is outside the poem” means here what the semanticists call referents: 
trees, people, ideas, attitudes, and feelings.) The word relationship is better 
than pattern or structure because poetic form in the sense of a fixed pattern may 
be an idea implied but it cannot exist in reality. The point is not a philosophical 
but a literary and technical one: not only would the idea of the Spenserian 
stanza be uninteresting: it would be unreal, because no Spenserian stanza has 
the same rhythm, for instance, as any other one. It follows that, while the 
formal relationships can be perceived without reference to the semantic function 
of language, in the sense that one can hear a poem and perceive its rhythm and 
rhymes, they cannot be determined, nor can they be analyzed, without referring 
to the meaning of words: one must know whether a word is emphatic in meaning 
or not, whether it is an energetic verb rushing toward its object or not, in order 
to determine the rhythm of a poetic line. Professors Wellek and Warren attack 
the proposition that patterns of sound “‘should be analyzed in complete divorce 
from meaning,” and we must agree that no such divorce is possible: there is no 
pure and independent poetic form. 

Nevertheless, it is apparent that one can hear and think of sound relationships 
as distinct from the semantic causes or conditions, finding both rhythmic and 
phonetic repetition—or approximate repetition—which imply pattern: the 
quality and extension of sound, then, are conceived of as formal. Actually, these 
are the aspects of sound over which the poet may have relative control, although 
variations in time, place, and individual voices make the control only relative; 
aspects of timbre and pitch are uncontrolled. Now, what of another element, 
one which we notice when its usual pattern is altered, the element of syntax? 
Syntax is the abstract relationship of objects which belong in various classes, 
and in the sense that this relationship refers only to the classes and not to the 
particular meanings of words it is a formal one. But the members of gram- 
matical classes are determined by their modes of meaning and not by their 
distinctive qualities as objects. Thus both these classes and their relationships 
derive immediately from the semantic. For example, the noun sky can be taken 
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as the object of the preposition in by a reader who knows what the words sig- 
nify, one a thing and the other a manner of relating; but a listener who did not 
know the significance of the words could hear a relationship of the sound- 
objects in the rhyming of sky and die, and could know nothing of the syntax. 
Being a formal aspect so closely connected with the semantic, syntax has often 
been studied as an element of style in the communication of attitudes. It pre- 
sents a problem for formal analysis, too, because of its duty of modifying the 
heard form: the length of pause at the end of a line, for instance, is conditioned 
not only by enjambment or endstopping, but more subtly, too, since we can 
hardly pause after a verb and before its object as long as we naturally do at 
the end of a phrase and before a relative clause; or, again, we must put more 
stress on the word out of order in such a phrase as “Home is the hunter.” But, 
since the element of syntax is, categorically, an ambiguous one, it is primarily 
sound with which the formal analysis must be concerned. The visual effects for 
which some poets have sought can either be shown to exist as guides to the 
organization of sound units (this is almost always the case with E. E. Cum- 
mings) or taken as special instances which deserve special treatment: thus the 
typographical effect of making silhouettes by varying lengths of line, attempted 
by some poets, particularly of the seventeenth century. The primary objects 
which can be related formally are sounds, with their properties of quality and 
extension. 

Before proceeding, it will be worthwhile to clarify another term, the word 
function, and to point out some of the difficulties involved in the discussion of 
form and the analysis of its function. The descriptive and historical approach 
to poetic form has real importance, but it may have sometimes obscured the 
fact that rhythm and rhyme have more to be concerned with than pleasing the 
thoughtless ear or, even, entrancing the ear and mind. The functions of these 
formal aspects are the invention and reinforcement of sense by their organizing, 
intensifying, and complementing or creating of the total communication; and 
these jobs, particularly the one of communicating, traditional studies have 
often ignored. This is not to deny the necessity of grace, variety, and coherence 
in the form itself: the poet cannot contradict his aim, which is to be interesting, 
and so the ideas of incoherence and awkwardness are not ends that justify in- 
coherent and awkward means. One must tell the student writer that he may not 
communicate the sustained monotony of rain in sustained monotonous rhythm. 
But one must also ask the writer, “Why put this in trochaic pentameter? Does 
the form do anything or is it arbitrary and accidental?” 

The Coleridgean theory of organic form, which, in its various and often 
vague ramifications, has become universally influential, may be taken to imply 
something of this view. However, we are not primarily concerned here, as Sir 
Herbert Read is, with the distinction between “organic” and “abstract”? form. 
Pope’s couplets function at least as definitely as Wordsworth’s lines, and a 
part of the function of any poetic form may be the expression of an intellec- 
tualized attitude, or of a highly artificial society. Whether conscious intention 
creates its structure or is adapted to a traditionally determined structure, it is 
the fact of coherence rather than the psychological and historical process to 
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which our analysis is to be applied. The task proposed here, then, is not new to 
poetics, certainly; but it is one which every new school and, to some extent, 
every practicing critic, must deal with. It is to survey and mark off the area 
of the formal into feasible categories; and this means the reducing of particular 
cases to the position of kinds. 

The reduction implies that we distort, by ignoring, those distinctions in the 
use of material which are dictated by distinct times, genres, and temperaments. 
One can only hope that the degree of distortion will be fully justified by the 
degree of true and useful generality to be gained in largeness, and that the 
refusal to limit the idea of poetic form, either historically or in terms of rhythm, 
rhyme, and whole structure, will result in perceived and not imposed relation- 
ships. There are reasonable objections to the lumping of these various aspects— 
and particularly to the inclusion of syntactical form with sound-form—and there 
is a reasonable objection to the use of the word form, as distinct from “‘tech- 
nique” or even “prosody,” for any sense except that of total structure; but in 
these matters one’s justification derives from the faith that all aspects of poetic 
organization can be really related in analysis as well as in the poet’s organizing 
power. 

Since there is no pure poetic form which is real, but only an ideal one, an 
idea of form implied by approximations, we must attend to the semantic aspect 
of words in making a formal analysis; but we must also try temporarily to 
isolate the aspect upon which our minds can fix as form; and to do this, some 
imperfect systems have to be used: the ABCD to represent rhyme sounds, and 
metrical scansion with its terms for syllable stress and feet. It is apparent that, 
like any possible ones, these are inexact accountings. They do not render obvi- 
ously imperfect rhymes and definite grammatical pauses short of the caesura. 
And it will be worthwhile to emphasize the considerable weaknesses in these 
methods of notation, particularly in the foot system which Saintsbury de- 
fended and which has become more or less standard in English metrical analysis. 
This is probably the most accurate and useful means of simply describing poetic 
rhythms, although the notation does not distinguish between stress and accent, 
between the necessary physical length of a syllable and conventional emphasis 
due either to semantic or conventional causes. The fact is that a strong or ac- 
cented syllable may be the result of either or both. A more interesting fact, 
further, is that modification may be implied by a tension between the two de- 
mands so that long syllables are only dubiously stressed, and very short and 
commonly unstressed syllables are emphasized: these are of course treated as 
half-stresses, the closest useful approximation. Another matter affecting metrical 
analysis, one little attended to, is that of word-division. Almost any example of 
two phrases which are given the same scansion but which differ in number of 
words will indicate its importance. ‘Wonderful soul” is spoken faster than the 
phrase ‘‘While that my soul,” and so the rhythm differs; three mono-syllabic 
words would almost invariably be given more time than one trisyllable. Thus a 
preliminary system of notation for the analysis of rhythm might well mark off 
the word as well as the syllable division—and take into account punctuation 
as well. The principle to be applied here, as with the stanza or the line, is that 
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each unit has its own integrity as well as relationship with others and responsi- 
bility to the coherence of the whole. 

The integrity of the largest unit, the total structure, is that of inner coherence 
and not, formally speaking, of consonance with any other unit; it is responsible, 
then, to the total sense, what it embodies. Structure, taken in this way, as a 
mode of conveying, has been the subject of more serious concern than the other 
formal elements mentioned, and perhaps this is just. Particularly in the criticism 
of large works one expects to be safer and to stay closer to their large sense by 
speaking generally, if analytically, of the main divisions which constitute the 
structure. Such is the case with The Faerie Queene, where it may seem tedious 
to analyze the subtle rhythmic variations in various parts, but not so to discuss 
the psychological and narrative point of the divisions into books and the num- 
ber of divisions. Nevertheless, “structure” certainly implies all the parts which 
make it up. In one sense the books are lines and stanzas greatly amplified and 
increased in complexity, and our assurance of their functioning is only an as- 
surance that, in the large, poetic form is a way of making sense. 

At last, before turning to some categories and illustrations, we ought to 
confess that while there is no pure poetic form and no distinction in the effect 
of successful poetry between the sense of form and the sense of anything else, 
still the idea of form does seem to be something. This is the only justification for 
going ahead, and for even using the word as a noun. There is a mode of per- 
ceiving, but behind that mode must be the notion of a fixed and real order of 
things, of sounds (as in the notion of music), which is not achieved. Poetry 
celebrates the particular and unique, but it does so, and intensifies the unique- 
ness of its parts, by flirtation with the absolutely regular; with the idea of 
constancy. The very concept of formal regularity, the pattern implied by ap- 
proximations, is one upon which the poet often draws peculiarly to enforce 
some newly experienced manner of coherence in the multiverse of words and 
objects. 

Now, recognizing some of these problems, and aware of the inadequate equip- 
ment at hand, we may conclude these observations with a brief preliminary 
charting of some communicative functions of poetic form, as more or less distinct 
from the organizing and intensifying. Only “more or less,” because, in a general 
way, all functions of- poetic form are functions of communication. But one 
element of the sense which poetry communicates is the feeling of an organiza- 
tion, of a structured thing, and another is that of intensity; granting that there 
is no experienced distinction between organization and what is organized, or 
intensity and what is intensified, we can recognize only the secondary function 
of qualifying sense in a good many poetic forms which have propriety but no 
very specific semantic power of evoking sounds and pictures or symbolizing 
distinct ideas. Qualifying is a positive function, however, and it may be that 
the difference between it and creating (communication) is the difference be- 
tween more or less subtle action, one of degree not of kind. 

These distinctly “communicative” functions are the ones which have most 
interested certain contemporary American critics—Cleanth Brooks, for in- 
stance, who has always insisted upon the identification of form and sense as a 
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total communication, and Mark Schorer, who has attempted to apply in the 
analysis of fiction the notion, underlying this identification, of “Technique as 
discovery.” They may seem, in fact, to represent a very modern idea, and so an 
especially attractive one; but we are obliged to see that the “idea” has been 
practiced, with some degree of conscious art no doubt, by many generations of 
poets. 

We can speak of three very large categories for the communicative function, 
and while it may prove that these do not at all exhaust the possibilities, phrased 
generally as they are, still they would seem to cover a considerable area, enough 
so that they require qualifications and perhaps sub-categories for themselves. 
The fact that the exemplary pieces analyzed here must be mainly from short 
poems, often poems with a strong lyrical element, suggests the nature of some 
qualifications; as does the fact that they are all drawn from English literature, 
and almost all from a few periods with which the illustrator is most familiar. 
But other grounds for qualification will appear as we proceed. 

1. First, then, there is the mode which may be called the reinforcing of de- 
scription by evocation of an external sensible effect. This is the category in 
which onomatopoetic sounds and sense-evoking rhythms belong: Tennyson’s 
line “Break, break, break,” where the effect is something like that of waves 
crashing distinctly against the rocks, is a famous instance; an even more famous 
one is Vergil’s galloping “‘quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.” 
Of course the line is only ‘‘something like” the sound remembered and evoked, 
and so this function is perhaps the most plainly dependent upon semantic 
associations: three distinct accents in a line, given in any sound, do not neces- 
sarily suggest the beating of waves, nor a certain rhythm the horse’s gallop. 
Some other obvious examples for what seems to be an obvious poetical phe- 
nomenon come to mind: Dryden’s “Alexander’s Feast,” for one instance; and 
Arnold’s “Dover Beach,’ for another, where it is once again a rhythm of the 
sea which is embodied. Richard Altick (in his Introduction to Critical Reading) 
points out the difference between the sense of Arnold’s line “begin, and cease, 
and then again begin” and that of a rewriting, ‘‘start and stop and start again”; 
this evocation of sound and movement in the thing described has everything 
to do with the poem’s effectiveness, of course. But the evocation is not always 
quite so obvious, and, more important, the phenomenon itself may not be so 
obvious in principle as one has supposed. There is sometimes considerable 
subtlety in its practice, and sometimes this function, evoking the physical sense 
of a real extra-poetic thing, leads into and blurs with another function, for 
which the thing—the sea or the horse’s gallop or the thunder or the dance—is 
peculiarly treated to become itself a formal element, a kind of symbol for some 
further sense. This is to say not only that the idea of the sea in “Dover Beach” 
is a symbol (of course it is) but that there is symbolic quality in the rhythm 
which the form gives to that idea. 

This quality is exemplified in a familiar poem by Wallace Stevens, ‘Peter 
Quince at the Clavier.”’ The structure of the piece is that of the clavier sonata 
(as distinct from that of the violin sonata), with its four parts alternating some- 
thing like this: a fairly fast and fairly even first and fourth movement, the 
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first setting a theme with quite straightforward regularity and the final part 
summing up that theme and its variations; a second movement of contrast, 
slow and deliberate until its climax; a third movement scherzo and again in 
dramatic contrast with the preceding. The poem’s simple imitation of musical 
effects would seem to belong in this first category, evocation of the sensible. 
Rhythm, alliteration, and various arrangements of rhyme, as well as the general 
structure, carry out the evocation. In the first part there are the contrasting 
lines “basses of their being throb” and “pulse pizzicati of Hosanna.” The former 
utilizes resonant b’s, a falling emphasis (with two trochee words), and a pon- 
derous movement of five words for seven syllables; while the second line has 
only four words for nine syllables and so, of course, moves much faster. The 
second line also points up the sharp plosive sounds, has a feminine ending and a 
slight preponderance of the unaccented syllables which make for speed. But 
this analysis is hardly necessary for us to hear in the first line a deep and resonant 
bass and in the other the light quick touch of the strings or pizzicata. The 
second part communicates more subtly, a subtle and modulated music. The 
first three of its four stanzas have each only one set of rhymes and these occur 
each time in a related but varied position: lines four and six rhyme in the first 
stanza, lines three and six in the next, lines two and six in the next. In the last 
stanza our ear expects a rhyme for the first line in a sixth again, but the move- 
ment reaches an abrupt climax and ends with the fifth line and a sudden inter- 
ruption to the music of Susanna’s mood. More striking as the evocation of a 
music is the rhythm of this section, for instance: 


In the green water, clear and warm, 
Susanna lay. 

She searched 

The touch of springs, 

And found 

Concealed imaginings. 

She sighed 

for so much melody. 


The voice must pause distinctly, must drop a beat, at the beginning of the 
second line since it recognizes the integrity of the line and the fact of a rhythm. 
And, since there aré twenty-five words here in eight lines, one is forced to pause 
again and again, to hover: to express the great rhythmic tension which results 
from pitting the strength of the line unit against the energy of a phrase stopped 
short at two syllables and the tremendous urge of a verb—searched, found, 
sighed—to rush on to its object. This tension is particularly strong at the end 
of the third, fifth, and seventh lines, and its result is the hesitating, the subtly 
modulated and wavering music of a mood. Now, suddenly, the next movement: 


Soon, with a noise like tambourines 
Came her attendant Byzantines. 


And this is scherzo: breathless with speed, all the speed and sharpness that can 
be given by the use of regular rhythm—again a predominance of unaccented 
syllables—and the striking couplet rhyme. And, finally, the fourth movement 
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returns to regularity of form and the musical rhythm of a typical coda. If there 
is some subtlety in this, plainly an evocative duty is being done by the rhythmic, 
syntactical, alliterative, rhyming, and other formal aspects of the poem: the 
poem evokes certain recognizably musical effects. But, as it has been impossible 
to resist suggesting, the poem takes us into a second category as well by virtue 
of using these formal aspects in another than the literally evocative way, in 
connection with its statements and its whole sense. 

2. The second category of function is the reinforcement of idea by structural 
embodiment; and this is what is meant by the further symbolic quality of 
evocative form (of course a form may be symbolic or embody an idea without 
evoking any literal phenomena, too). The description of “Peter Quince” as a 
musical composition is a formal one, but it is related to the semantic, because 
the structure embodies what the poem is about and talks about, and so the 
structure, as much as imagery or statement, becomes the poem’s sense. Wallace 
Stevens uses allusion, narrative, image, and discourse to communicate this 
sense, that ‘beauty is momentary in the mind... but in the flesh it is im- 
mortal,” that ‘the body’s beauty lives” by the imagination’s informing of 
memory and desire. His poem identifies the embodying power of the creative 
mind with the idea of music: feeling, impression may be momentary but the 
real object, the flesh, the form, is constant. And so the body of this poem is its 
transformation of a rapid series of experiences, including the scene of terror and 
violence, into an idea of unity, coherence, order, beauty: and the idea, the 
music, is the form. 

Another excellent example of the embodiment of idea in poetry is Hardy’s 
“Convergence of the Twain.” Brooks, Purser, and Warren (in their Approach 
to Literature) observe that the alexandrine (third line) in each stanza of this 
piece is in contrast with the two rapid trimeters, and that this fact supports the 
ironic contrasts in the poem; they go on to mention several ways in which 
rhythm emphasizes situation by pausing or rushing forward, and they conclude 
that the poem’s subject, the welding of the ship and the iceberg, is a “‘parable 
of the internal structure of the poem.” This thesis, so aptly put, can be cor- 
roborated by a close analysis of Hardy’s controlled development of rhythm, 
syniax, and rhyme. The poem begins with some irregularity of meter: 


In a solitude of the sea 
Deep from human vanity 
And the Pride of Life that planned her, stilly couches she. 


And we notice almost immediately the sense of disorder within order. The 
alexandrine stands not only in contrast with the two trimeters but also as a 
consummation of them: repeating their rhyme, it is a repetition too of their 
six stresses, or feet; but one which unifies the two lines in a third thing: the 
six-stress line must not and does not have a medial caesura to break it into 
two parts. This trinity, the pattern of two things reconciled in a unity, is the 
poem’s idea; and from this point on it is developed in the form. In the second 
stanza the stressed phrases “steel chambers” and “cold currents” are set off 
against the more regular “salamandrine fires” and “rhythmic tidal lyres,” the 
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conception of continual form against that of substance; and it is the rhythmic 
unity of fire and tide which is to absorb and outlast the distinct forms of cur- 
rent and chamber. For while the meter becomes more and more apparently ir- 
regular, the stressed and unstressed syllables more heterogeneous, until the 
question “What does this vaingloriousness down here?” from that central 
place in the poem—the last line in the fifth of eleven stanzas—the alteration 
is toward greater and greater homogeneity and iambic regularity; until at last 
the “consummation comes, and jars two hemispheres.” (The verb jar still does 
jar the rhythm, however.) The controlling units, eleven stanzas of three lines, 
weld the dualities, dualities of syllable and line as well as image: and so again 
the form is the idea, is, here, the convergence of the twain: in whole structure, 
in stanzaic structure, and in rhythm. This brief outline can hardly suggest the 
thoroughness with which sound and rhythm work, but plainly they have here 
again a vital function. 

3. A third category, for the function of communication, is the creation of 
sense through contrast between sound and statement, a tension between the 
formal and the semantic, from which derives, very often, the effect of irony. 
Tennyson’s poem ‘The Two Voices,” for instance, is written in triplets; and 
the form conveys a trinity in contrast with the duality which is stated by the 
poem: the duality of a conflict between the personal voice and the voice of 
despair. Finally there is a resolution, when the poet is converted from his suicidal 
mood by the sight of three figures, Mother, Father and Child; and a third 
voice, the voice of hope, is heard. In spite of its title and the apparent duality 
in most of the poem, the sense of the whole is of trinity, or of triunity. The 
form which predicts this conclusion is, through most of the poem, in contrast 
with the semantic value of the words. 

The contrast may be resolved, as in this case, or unresolved: and, if unre- 
solved, it will have the effect either of inner tension or of irony. Incidentally, the 
inner tension may take a ludicrous form and communicate only irresolution or 
even obtuseness on the part of the poet. But in that event we have something 
less than a successful poem. A rather curious instance of tension between form 
and apparent substance is Christina Rossetti’s “Goblin Market.” One suspects 
that it is, in this poem, uncontrolled; and yet the effect is not quite ludicrous. 
The story is one of temptation and fall, involving the use of forbidden fruits 
and the sickness almost to death of one character, a little girl, who is saved by 
her sister’s heroism. But, aside from the matter of diction, the form in which all 
this is told is too fast-moving and lively to allow us any serious consideration 
of the salvation from spiritual death which the poem is really about. We almost 
miss the highly moral moral because, although it seems to be a document of 
asceticism, the piece gives its tempters a too effectively tempting manner: 


Laughed every goblin 

When they spied her peeping: 
Came towards her hobbling, 
Flying, running, leaping, 
Puffing and blowing, 
Chuckling, clapping, crowing, 
Clucking and gobbling, 
Mocking and mowing. 
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The sound of this is, plainly, more amusing than afvful. And so, although “Goblin 
Market” seems to be a denial of optimism, a rejection of earthly and fleshly 
fertility, it becomes in effect a celebration of the very sense which is in tension 
with that denial and rejection of mortal flesh, the very sense of beauty in the 
garden’s fruit and power in the goblin flesh. The poet’s own feeling of tension, 
we suspect, has been betrayed by her form. 

A last example: in “The Second Coming,” by Yeats, we have an undoubtedly 
controlled relationship between form and statement which emerges as irony. 
Here is the first stanza: 


Turning and turning in the widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 


A good deal might be said about this form: how the third line itself falls apart, 
becoming what it tells, at the semi-colon; or the subtlety with which the rhythm 
of this one long sentence is varied and how its speed grows until the last clause. 
But there are two lines of special interest to us now: The second and the last. 
The rhythm of both the first two lines is basically a falling one; ‘“The falcon 
cannot hear the falconer,” taken as a series of modulated sounds, dies away 
with the last two unaccented syllables, and so it embodies for us the dying 
away of the falconer’s voice as the bird ascends. Here, then, is an example of 
the second function, that of reinforcement./But there is a similar dying away 
in the last phrase of the stanza, ‘full of passionate intensity,’”’ with, again, the 
doubly feminine and weak ending, and here the effect is not one of embodiment 
but just the opposite. At best this is a growling attempt at passion: what the 
poet reveals to us through the irony of this line, the contrast between the literal 
sense of the words and the sound of them, is that this “passionate intensity” 
itself is weak and dull, with the expression but not the vitality of men truly 
intense.; The phrase, because it is neither passionate nor intense, is an anti- 
climax more striking than any climax could be: through irony, becoming what 
is rather than what seems, the form communicates as the words alone do not. 
In summary: The point of view expressed in these observations finds in 
poetic form an integral aspect, rather than a part of the poem—as density is 
an aspect of the physical object but inseparable from, say, color—and an aspect 
which can be analyzed as sound, apart from semantic considerations. Never- 
theless, poetic form has virtually no value, no interest for the reader, except as 
it is related to the semantic aspect, as it is understood to function. There are 
at least several senses in which poetic form seems to function: it intensifies and 
organizes by setting up distinct sound units and by repeating them, giving 
them more or less complex patterns; and it communicates directly (but not 
independently of the meanings attached artificially to its sounds, that is lan- 
guage). Actually every apparent function of poetic form resolves into a function 
of communication. But, while we may assume that the phrase “A thing of beauty 
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is a joy forever’ means something to us quite different from “A thing of beauty 
is forever a joy,” still most such cases where the intensifying or organizing power 
of form is apparent are so subtle as to evade further analysis; and we find it 
impossible to paraphrase the difference in direct communication. There are at 
least three general ways in which form communicates sense, however, which 
are available to analysis: first, by evoking such rhythmic and sonal impressions 
as physical objects make, as when onomatopoetic sounds are used, or the vary- 
ing rhythms of a piece of music; second, by embodying numerical and rhythmical 
and other sensible forms of nature and art so as to “become” what the poem 
seems to be “about,” as when a reconciliation of duality is expressed in a third 
line including and unifying the forms of two distinct lines, or triplets are used 
in celebrating triunity, or when a whole poem about harmony in music takes on 
the rhythmic form of a musical structure; third, by the creation of a tension 
between the apparent meaning of words and a form which would seem inap- 
propriate to it, often resulting in irony, as when words seem to mean strength 
but actually sound weak. 

Now, finally, if there is nothing very novel in this point of view, or in these 
observations, it may nevertheless be fair to conclude that their formulation is of 
some interest and, for the practicing critic, of some importance. The goal toward 
which these remarks only point from afar is a poetics for our day which can 
provide, among other desiderata, the theoretical basis for a formal criticism 
that is not necessarily arid. 
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“SPELT FROM SIBYL’S LEAVES”—A STUDY IN CONTRASTING 
METHODS OF EVALUATION* 


WILLIAM JOSEPH ROONEY 


In this paper I propose to contrast a prevailing mode of criticism by explica- 
tion with a mode of criticism more formally oriented. I shall do this by submit- 
ting a poem already adequately ‘“explicated’”'—Hopkins’ “Spelt from Sibyl’s 
Leaves”—to analysis more structural in emphasis. I shall then compare the eval- 
uation arrived at by this more structural, or syntactical study, with that arrived 
at by the more semantical studies of the explicators, drawing the methodical 
generalizations implied in the developed contrast. The purpose of these gener- 
alizations is not just to present a systematic analysis of the methods involved, 
nor is it to defend one method at the expense of another. Rather the purpose 
is to make unmistakably clear that the difference of emphasis in the methods 
here involved leads necessarily to a difference in evaluation. 

The general meaning of Sibyl’s Leaves is fear of the destructiveness of death, 
the terrifying simplification of all things at that final moment, their reduction to 
black-white, right-wrong. A relation between the events of this life and their judg- 
ment in the next is seen by a speaker through the parallel presented by the 
night’s overwhelming of the day. He notes how the dapple of earth, all its par- 
ticularity, all its equivocalness, is crushed and dissolved into the general, uni- 
vocal blackness of night. In a parallel way, with death and judgment, the variety 
of man’s life will be reduced to the simple, terribly painful pattern of right and 
wrong. 

(I) The speaker in the poem narrates a happening in nature: 


Earnest, earthless, equal, attuneable, | vaulty, voluminous . . . stupendous 

Evening strains to be time’s vast, | womb-of-all, home-of-all, hearse-of-all night. 

Her fond yellow hornlight wound to the west, | her wild hollow hoarlight hung to the 
height 

Waste; her earliest stars, earl-stars, | stars principal, overbend us, 

Fire-featuring heaven. For earth | her being has unbound, her dapple is at an end, as— 

tray or aswarm, all throughther, in throngs; | self in self steeped and pashed—quite 

Disremembering, dismembering | all now. 


(II) He quotes from his heart about the terrifying symbolism of this event: 


Heart, you round me right 
With: Our evening is over us; our night | whelms, whelms, and will end us. 
Only the beak-leaved boughs dragonish | damask the tool-smooth bleak light; black, 
Ever so black on it. 





* Thanks are extended to the Oxford University Press for permission to reprint Hopkins’ 
“Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves” from The Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins (1948) and to Alfred 
A. Knopf for permission to reprint ‘(Domination of Black” from The Collected Poems of 
Wallace Stevens (1954). 

1 See notes 8, 9, 10, 11 below. 
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(III) He then spells out a Sybilline warning from the symbol: 


Our tale, O our oracle! | Let life, waned, 
ah, let life wind 

Off her once skeined stained veined variety | upon, all on two spools; part, pen, pack 
Now her all in two flocks, two folds—black, white; | right, wrong; reckon but, reck 

but, mind 
But these two; ware of a world where but these | two tell, each off the other; of a rack 
Where, selfwrung, selfstrung, sheathe—and shelterless, | thoughts against thoughts in 

groans grind. 


It is clear that there is a logical structure to the general meaning abstractable 
from this poem—event, symbolization, moral. To have a successful poem, how- 
ever, the presence of generalizable meaning is not enough. The specific relations 
of image, narration, and exposition, by which this general meaning is worked 
out must also be made clear. And in Sibyl’s Leaves these specific relations seem 
nowhere distinctly perceptible, except perhaps in part II, and even there only 
partially. In part II, fusing as it does the fear of destruction with evening (in 
verbs like whelms and ends us) and culminating in the image of leaves which 
have become dragonishly beaked, damasking a night which closes in like a me- 
chanical press, the relation of image and abstraction, narration and exposition, 
seems clear. Event becomes idea (our night whelms and will end us); idea becomes 
event (our evening is over us) rather than standing apart as abstracted. from 
event. Particularity of narration fuses with generality of reflection—generality 
being there in the event, universal destruction in the night as described. Ab- 
straction nowhere completely loses its foundation in image. It is not just destruc- 
tion which tears at the flesh but the beaks of dragonish boughs; it is the weight 
of tool-smooth light which oppresses in the bleak prospect of imminent death. 
Event and speaker’s response, in short, are represented in part II as blended. 

The very opposite is true of parts I and III. In part I the event which the 
speaker describes seems to exist only logically for him; and the commentary in 
part IIT is also presented logically. Unlike the development in part II where the 
speaker talks of experience as experience, in parts I and III the speaker inter- 
poses systematic abstractions between himself and experience. Thus in part III, 
it is life’s variety that is wound up, life’s all that is to be parted and penned. 
And in part I there is the very interesting phenomenon of what appears to be a 
really extreme attempt at particularization ending in meaning that is general 
and abstract. For example, in the first sentence of part I the speaker wants to 
convey a sense of painful conflict, of great and tragic struggle—evening straining 
to be time’s vast night. It is clear that description of such a struggle could elicit 
the terror of part II. The meaning as presented, however, makes the reaction 
of terror impossible. For in the present construction of the sentence, the piled- 
up adjectives smother in static analysis the synthesis of dynamic sememes con- 
tained in the verb. Progression through earnest, earthless, equal, attuneable, vaulty, 
voluminous, stupendous evening anesthetizes the sense of strains. Its function is 
reduced to that of a merely copulative verb; and meaning is made static whose 
effectiveness demands that it be dynamically presented. The sentence, which is 
manifestly an attempt to present experience as experience, presents instead ex- 
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perience as abstracted from. This contradiction between the quality of meaning, 
analytic and static, of the heaped-up adjectives and the quality of meaning, 
synthetic and dynamic, of the verb foreshadows the identical kind of dishar- 
mony between parts I and II. The sentence disintegrates as a minor element in 
the structure of meaning in the poem the same way that the total structure of 
meaning disintegrates. 

The relationship among the sentences themselves is similarly significant. The 
sentences in part I are those of historical narrative, cognitive in nature, refer- 
ring to knowledge which the speaker has (evening strains, stars overbend, earth has 
unbound), but in the last phrases shading into the affective (self in self steeped 
and pashed, quite Disremembering, dismembering all now), held, however, within 
the cognitive framework by now. Those of part II are exclamatory, referring 
to an affective state in the speaker. The second sentence in this group, referring 
to the damasking boughs, reverts to the historical character of the first part but 
is held strongly within the framework of exclamation by the strength of the im- 
age and also by the adverb only. The sentences of part III are hortatory, opta- 
tive and imperative in construction, referring to the will of the speaker, shading 
off at the end, as in part I, into clauses whose references are more affective than 
volitive. 

From the point of view of structure what is interesting in this relationship 
is not that the meanings intermingled are different in reference (cognitive, af- 
fective, volitive) but that there is no clear differentiation between focus and 
margin. Part I in its last participial phrases tends to move toward a state of 
affectivity. Part II in its second sentence tends back to the state of historical 
narrative. Part III erupts slightly toward narrative in now of line 12 and has a 
strong movement toward affectivity in lines thirteen and fourteen. It would seem 
legitimate to conclude from this, along with the rest of the evidence found in 
the poem, that the focus of the poem should be part II and that the cognitive 
and volitional meanings of part I and part III should be subordinated to, and 
absorb the flavor of, the dominantly affective meaning of part II. Without such 
blending the poem has no characteristic meaning. It breaks into three separate 
kinds of meaning with aborted tendencies in each section toward the other types. 

A parallel failure is to be found in the structure of images in the poem. In the 
first sentence, for instance, the fact that a string of adjectives modifies the sub- 
ject evening and another string modifies the object night (which evening is striv- 
ing to become) sets up a relation of contrast between the two sets of adjectives. 
The relation fails of establishment, however, because there is nothing in the sen- 
tence to resolve the divergence between the vague, abstract, even learned gen- 
erality of the earnest, earthless sequence and the almost homey particularity of 
the womb-of-all, home-of-all, hearse-of-all sequence. And such failure is not lim- 
ited to the first sentence. This same unassimilated divergence between the general 
and the particular runs through the images used in the poem—viz., the weak 
generality of evening, stars, earth, life (personifications of I and II) contrasted 
with the strong particularity of the damasking boughs of part II and the grind- 
ing thoughts of part III. 

What is more, no relationship is established between the areas of experience 
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from which the images, as vehicles, are drawn. For example, the images in lines 
nine and thirteen and fourteen draw on areas cruel and savage—dragons and 
racks; while the images in lines eleven and twelve are drawn from domestic 
and pastoral life—spools and flocks. The images in the octet are drawn princi- 
pally from nature in the Wordsworthian (or, perhaps better, Meredithian)? 
sense, while those in the sestet are drawn largely from human industry. And 
earl stars in line four stands isolated—completely foreign to any image in the 
poem. The premise here supposed is, of course, not that all images in a poem 
must be taken from the same source and present a kind of equational regularity, 
but that if discordant elements are used, they are to be harmonized and not 
merely juxtaposed. The discord here is not the fine tension of good baroque; it 
is the clash of elements unassimilated to a whole—the rococo of conspicuous con- 
sumption.’ 

This lack of structural integrity in Sybil’s Leaves can be described summarily 
in terms of the voice speaking in the poem. In part II the speaker quotes his 
heart. Here there is inwardness to the speech; the voice is personal; the problem 
is the speaker’s own problem. In part I, however, the voice is impersonal, de- 
tached, speaking of what is over there, distinct from the subject. In part ITI, 
the voice is also impersonal, but the reference is more subjective in so far as the 
statements are commands. Part I, in other words, has enough of the voice of the 
detached thinker and part III enough of the voice of the detached preacher to 
be unmixable with part II where the voice is the voice of man afraid, man less 
in control of the phenomenon before him than in fear of it. To put it another 


way, it seems inferable from the data in the poem that the speaker is trying to 
express a kind of Kierkegaardian anguish at what may be described as an Hegel- 


2 Hopkins “‘should be compared, not with our contemporaries whose situation is different 
from his, but with the minor poet nearest contemporary to him, and most like him: George 
Meredith.”’ T. S. Eliot, After Strange Gods (New York, 1934), p. 52. 

3 At this point it may be objected in Hopkins’ own words that ‘‘of this long sonnet above 
all remember what applies to all my verse, that it is, as living art should be, made for per- 
formance . . . with long rests, long dwells on the rhyme and other marked syllables... . 
This sonnet should be almost sung: it is most carefully timed in tempo rubato.” G. M. Hop- 
kins, Letters to Robert Bridges, ed. C. C. Abbott (London, 1935), p. 246. This procedure 
seems to suppose that the speech of a poem is a kind of Sprechstimme witb the rubato affect- 
ing the rhythm of the melody as in some modern operas. But actually poetry consists of a 
structure of meaning as well as a structure of sound. And while the meaning itself may or 
may not be important, the structure of the meaning always is. There is a similarity between 
music and poetry in that both are what they are because of structure. They are dissimilar 
in that what is structured in music is exclusively sound (with such natural meaning as 
attaches to this incidentally), whereas in poetry there is not only a structure of sound, but a 
structure of conventional meaning as well. Music is made out of sound. Poetry is made out of 
sound already informed by conventional meaning. There are, therefore, two structures, 
neither of which can be neglected and both of which must be good. The sound structure in 
Sibyl’s Leaves not only does not excuse the deviations in structure of meaning, but it ac- 
counts for some of them. The most glaring example of sound tricks causing the poem to get 
out of hand rhetorically is probably line four, where stars principal adds nothing to earl stars 
except apology for the fact that earl stars is there only to serve as an echo to earliest stars. 
This is confirmed by an analysis of imagery above, where the foreignness of earl stars to 
any other image in the poem was pointed out. In justice to Hopkins it should be added 
that in other poems he has employed echoing very skillfuliy, notably in ‘‘Felix Randal.” 
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ian academicizing of the spontaneity of existence. But if that is to be the mean- 
ing, then the role of the speaker must be consistent. It must be the voice of 
Kierkegaard throughout and not Kierkegaard in Part II, Hegel in part I and 
Hegel’s disciple Marx in part III. In part II the speaker is conformed in his very 
terror to an order in things. In parts I and III things have been conformed to 
an order of thought—presumably in part I to make them intelligible and in part 
III to make them the agency of change. Articulation of the given meanings in 
the given context is not possible with the speaker taking all these roles at once. 
The result is the juxtaposing of contradictory rather than the articulation of 
contrasting elements. The parts are constrainedly coupled rather than complexly 
interrelated. 


To illustrate further that Hopkins’ failure is a failure in structure of meaning, 


let us look at a poem in which another poet succeeds with the identical general 
meaning: 


DOMINATION OF BLACK 


At night, by the fire, 

The colors of the bushes 

And of the fallen leaves, 

Repeating themselves, 

Turned in the room, 

Like the leaves themselves 

Turning in the wind. 

Yes: but the color of the heavy hemlocks 
Came striding. 

And I remembered the cry of the peacocks. 
The colors of their tails 

Were like the leaves themselves 

Turning in the wind, 

In the twilight wind. 

They swept over the room, 

Just as they flew from the boughs of the hemlocks 
Down to the ground. 

I heard them cry—the peacocks. 

Was it a cry against the twilight 

Or against the leaves themselves 
Turning in the wind, 

Turning as the flames 

Turned in the fire. 

Turning as the tails of the peacocks 
Turned in the loud fire, 

Loud as the hemlocks 

Full of the cry of the peacocks? 

Or was it a cry against the hemlocks? 


Out of the window, 
I saw how the planets gathered 





4 “Comparison and analysis,” Eliot reminds us, echoing Rémy de Gourmont, “are the 
chief tools of the critic.’’ He adds: ‘“They are not used with conspicuous success by many 
contemporary writers. You must know what to compare and what to analyze.” Selected 
Essays 1917-1982 (New York, 1932), p. 21. 
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Like the leaves themselves 
Turning in the wind. 
I saw how the night came, 
Came striding like the color of the heavy hemlocks. 
I felt afraid. 
And I remembered the cry of the peacocks. 
- —Wallace Stevens 


The theme of Stevens’ poem is fear of destruction, of the domination of black, 
the same theme as Sibyl’s Leaves. The poems have not only generically identi- 
cal meanings but generically identical kinds of structure of meaning—an event 
in nature becomes the symbol of the speaker’s internal attitude. But where Hop- 
kins fails to make this into an admirable structure, Stevens succeeds wonder- 
fully. He fuses the constituent elements without either constraint or loss of their 
identity. There is a totality to this structure of speech, a oneness to which it 
adds up. It is not a completely rationalizable oneness, it is true. It would, in 
fact, be a mistake to insist upon logical analysis as a test of this speech; for if 
it is not illogical, it is at least a-logical. It is a poetically real structure of mean- 
ing without being a rational structure of meaning. What is important here is 
not that an idea has been or can be elucidated, but that a poem has been elabo- 
rated. Domination of Black may not, as discourse, be rich in extra-structural 
relations which can be meditated out of it; but there can certainly be found in 
it a set of perfectly articulated relations of meaning which depend on the reader 
“seeing” what the author “‘said’” rather than what the author is talking about. 

A logical hypothesis is not to be abstracted from it with the same ease as with 
Sibyl’s Leaves. The connections which are here do not depend on the reader’s 
thoughts, they are made despite his thinking. There is surprise’ here, rather the 
arrest of thought than thinking in any discursive sense. The reader is taken un- 
awares, as it were, by “‘speech which is somehow extraordinary,”’*® by inevitable 
speech, speech, that, not as reference to idea, but as speech, is truly Sibylline in 
its mystery and fatefulness. The structure of Domination of Black may not be 
reasonable, but it is credible. If it does not chart reality for the reader, it is it- 
self real. 

Throughout Domination of Black there is a characteristic quality, a unity of 
feeling that flavors every detail. There is established a complete sense (nowhere 
conceptualized) of the domination of black. Throughout, the reference is simply 
to experience as experience,’ and never to experience as abstracted from. In con- 
formity with this general framework of meaning, its development is by enumer- 


5 See note 19 below. 

6 “Tn all distinctions between poetry and prose there is one common element implied or 
explicit: prose is ordinary speech, poetry speech which is somehow extraordinary.” Craig 
LaDriére, ‘‘Poetry and Prose,” Dictionary of World Literature, ed. Joseph Shipley (New 
York, 1943), p. 441. 

7 Since this phrase has recurred several times in this article, it may be well to note that 
there is no intention of inferring that it is reference to experience as experience that makes 
the structure admirable. What is meant is that, given this kind of reference, the reference 
is maintained with a consistency proper to the demands of the particular structure of 
meanings being made. 
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ation of particulars—leaves turn, colors sweep over the room, peacocks ery— 
gradually moving toward the suggestion of a generalization in lines twenty-nine 
to thirty-six by means of the questions about the particulars in lines eighteen 
to twenty-eight. Nowhere is the idea spelled out. All is suggestion, all is allusive; 
nothing is presented rationally or discursively. Reference to the subjective state 
of the speaker is made overtly only in the last two lines (J felt afraid) with a 
slight anticipation of this in the “Yes: but” of the first stanza. This suggestion of 
more than minimal address which reaily does not introduce more specific ad- 
dress is a good example of the totality of the poem’s effect being brilliantly ex- 
hibited in a small detail. Here precisely is the key to the structure of the whole 
poem; it is built from top to bottom on this principle—that something more has 
been said than actually is said. 

Most of the relations in the poem are of position, of space and time, of post 
hoc but not necessarily propter hoc, of contiguity but not causality—flames sug- 
gest leaves, and leaves hemlocks, and hemlocks peacocks, and peacocks become 
leaves, become fire, and planets become leaves and night becomes hemlocks— 
and so on turning, as it were, without beginning or end—the total effect being 
phantasmagoric, but perfectly phantasmagoric. This poem is about fear that de- 
rives from confusion, but it is itself not confused. The speaker perhaps finds 
human knowledge unreliable, its basis of analogies productive only of deception 
and an abiding insecurity, but the speech about such insecurity is securely in 
hand. The meanings produced by the process of composition are non-rational 
but the process itself is under exquisitely rational control. 

At the end of Domination of Black the speaker announces that he feels afraid. 
He does not specify what he is afraid of but he does not have to. It is implied 
clearly in all that has gone before—it is fear of death. To say death specifically 
would be out of keeping with the rest of the poem which nowhere has a direct 
death-sememe. The sememes given in the poem build up a meaning which 
includes this other thing (death) which is never mentioned. In each part of the 
poem the ominous note is sounded in the verb—striding, swept over, gathered, 
came striding. Thus the meaning comes through as consistently dynamic, ex- 
periential, active—just as destruction is. In agreement with this the color is left 
general and unspecified, building up the terror in the verbs by leaving it name- 
less. This leaving the horror nameless throughout is essentially the horror of it. 
It is just evil, destruction, impending but unnameable. Here ambiguity is neces- 
sary to the effect desired, and is perfectly exploited. Individual meanings such 
as ‘“‘peacocks” may be private, even somewhat esoteric, but the total effect is 
clear. There is obscurity of a kind, but no disorder or confusion as in Sibyl’s 
Leaves. The meanings in Hopkins’ poem are in no real sense obscure; individual 
meanings are quite clear, all of them available in the dictionary; but the rela- 
tions among the meanings and their mode of presentation are a jumble. 

Again, the sound structure of Domination of Black is simple, allowing the hor- 
ror in the verbs and the simple nakedness of the images to control the poem. 
This is in marked contrast to Sibyl’s Leaves in which, as was noted, the sound 
structure gets out of hand, controlling away the meaning structure, especially 
in part I where repetition of units of parallel sound works like a distracting 
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shuttle. In Stevens’ poem part of the effect of the echoing of “hemlocks’”’ and 
“peacocks” is simply that there is less of it; and it is, therefore, more momentous 
when it happens. And in the two “stridings” the shortening of one line and the 
lengthening of the other are points where sound structure is not only satisfactory 
in itself but supports the emphasis desired in the meaning structure with bril- 
liant effectiveness. 

The simplicity and clarity of line of this poem, the consistency and harmony 
of detail with detail, point up the disorder in Sibyl’s Leaves. Hopkins leaves the 
reader confused, without sense of unity, of structural perfection and conse- 
quence, and therefore without joy in the speech as a perfect thing, whatever 
may be said of any experience with the realities pointed to by his meanings. 
The reader is left with the painful sense that he has been exposed to the trivial- 
ities of mere virtuosity, that these technical manipulations have been indulged 
in for their own sake rather than for the sake of an object to be made. The reader 
cannot help but feel that here a process needs completing, that this unfinished 
piece must be made over. 

Richards, Leavis, Gardner, and Schoder have also analyzed Spelt From Sibyl’s 
Leaves, and have all pronounced favorable judgments upon it. Richards thinks 
it is one of Hopkins’ best poems.’ Leavis says it is ‘‘one of the finest things he 
ever did.”® For Gardner it is a poem “of sharp, terrifying beauty.’° Schoder 
describes it as ‘the offprint of a noble soul.’ 

The contrast between these judgments and that expressed in the first part 
of this paper are so striking that it behooves the responsible critic to examine 


8]. A. Richards, ‘‘Gerard Hopkins,’”’ Dial 81 (September 19, 1926), 199. “I cannot 
refrain,” Richards says, “from pointing to the marvelous third and fourth lines. They 
seem to me to anticipate the descriptions we hope our younger contemporary poets will 
soon write. Such synaesthesis has tempted several of them, but this is, I believe, the supreme 
example.’”’ (p. 200). 

9F. R. Leavis, New Bearings in English Poetry (London, 1950), p. 182. 

10 W. H. Gardner, Gerard Manley Hopkins, Vol. II (New Haven, 1949), p. 315. 

11 Raymond V. Schoder ‘‘Spelt From Sibyl’s Leaves,”? Thought, XIX (December, 1944), 
648. Scattered through the Hopkins’ literature there are other statements about Sibyl’s 
Leaves. It has often been used to illustrate an assertion about Hopkins’ work in general. 
For instance, John Pick uses it as an example of ‘“‘the terrible lucidity with which the 
Jesuit priest was seeing the necessity of rooting out every inordinate affection on his road 
to spiritual perfection.’’ Gerard Manley Hopkins: Priest and Poet (London, 1942), p. 141. 
Harold Whitehall thinks certain lines of Sibyl’s Leaves justify some of Hopkins’ theories of 
verse: ‘‘Few passages in English verse are as profoundly moving as the final lines of Carrion 
Comfort and Sibyl’s Leaves where, after a pyrotechnic cascade of variations and cross 
rhythms, the basic tunes suddenly reappear. The strange beauty of the effect compensates 
for all Hopkins’ theoretical inconsistencies and justifies sprung rhythm as a practical and 
successful art.’? ‘Sprung Rhythm,” The Kenyon Critics (Norfolk, Connecticut, 1945), 
p. 48. Such incidental statements about Sibyl’s Leaves are to be found in most of the studies 
of Hopkins, but the only full blown analyses of the poem are the four cited above in the 
text of this article. In all this commentary the only adverse opinion expressed is a judgment 
of Austin Warren made in passing and left undeveloped: ‘‘...In the more ambitious 
pieces, the odes as we may call them (The Wreck, Spelt From Sibyl’s Leaves, Nature is a 
Heraclitean Fire), there is felt a discrepancy between texture and structure: the copious, 
violent detail is matched by no corresponding mythic and intellectual vigour.” “The 
Instress of Inscape,’’ Gerard Manley Hopkins by the Kenyon Critics, p. 87. 
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the method, and its theoretical presuppositions, by which these judgments were 
derived. This task is made somewhat easier by the fact that all four critics use, 
with individual variations, the same method of analysis—a close reading of the 
poem that elaborates infolded and implied meanings in an effort at once to 
make more specific and yet generalize and so translate the particular meanings 
of the text, a method that has come to be referred to as “explicative criticism.’’! 
A passage from Leavis’ analysis will serve as a typical example: 


The poem opens with evening deepening into night. We are not merely told that evening 
‘strains,’ we feel evening straining, to become night, enveloping everything, in the move- 
ment, the progression of alliteration, assonance and rime. This progression is associated 
with, and hardly distinguishable from, the development of meaning in the sequence of 
adjectives: evening is first sweetly solemn, serene, etherealizing and harmonizing, then 
becomes less tranquilizing and more awful, and finally ends in the blackness of night. 

“Her fond yellow hornlight wound to the west, her wild hollow hoarlight hung to the 

height 

Waste...” 
—The ‘yellow hornlight’ is, of course, the setting moon; ‘fond’—tender, soft, sympathetic, 
clinging as if reluctant to go, the slow gentle sinking being felt in the movement and modula- 
tion of the verse. The ‘hoarlight’ is the cold, hard starlight, ‘wild’ and ‘hollow’—remote, 
inhuman, a kind of emptiness in the hollow vault—in contrast to the ‘fond yellow’ moon- 
light. The verse-movement itself, with the inevitable rest upon ‘height,’ seems to hang. 
The ‘dapple’ of earth, the rich colored variety that Hopkins loved so much (ef. Pied Beauty 
—‘Glory be to God for dappled things’) has gone, merged (‘throughther’—each through 
other) into neutrality. That he is not concerned with ‘pure description’ the introduction 
of ‘self’ intimates, together with the unexpected strength of ‘steeped and pashed’ and 
‘dismembering.’ (pp. 183-4) 


Leavis’ concern in this passage is clear. He is trying to capture a resonance of 
meaning which he detects and which a reader less sensitive to a poet’s “evoca- 
tive use of words” may miss."* This method supposes that in the poem words 
like “earnest”? and “fond” (note in this method the preoccupation with ad- 
jectives) have over and above their established meaning a new dimension of 
meaning, and that it is the critic’s function to draw these out clearly in order 
that the full and real import of the poem, its wholeness of vision, be grasped. It 
is true that in explicating these meanings Leavis speaks of structural elements 
in the poem. A phrase like ‘“‘sequence of adjectives,” for example, refers to a 


12 “Both the method and philosophy of explicative criticism are very thoroughly estab- 
lished in our day.” William K. Wimsatt, Jr. ‘‘Explication as Criticism,” English Institute 
Essays (New York, 1952), p. 182. It seems to me that a sharp distinction should be made 
between ‘‘explication” and “‘explicative criticism.’’ Explication, as such, means no more 
than making clear the actual references of single meaning elements and so ultimately of the 
whole structure without particularly describing the structure as such. Explicative criticism, 
however, goes beyond this and evaluates the poem in terms of what explication has un- 
covered. The explicative critic remains an explicator in technique although he has become 
more than that in fact. 

18 A poet, he says, ‘‘is a poet because his interest in experience is not separable from his 
interest in words; because, that is, of his habit of seeking by the evocative use of words to 
sharpen his awareness of his ways of feeling, so making these communicable” (p. 13). “I 
have endeavored,’’ he says further, ‘‘to confine myself as strictly as possible to literary 
criticism and to remember that poetry is made of words”’ (p. 3). 
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structural relationship among the adjectives; adjectives are being considered not 
as words with a particular meaning but as units of structure with a generic func- 
tion. But such mention of structural detail only confirms what is the main 
interest of this kind of analysis. For it is obvious from the passage just quoted 
that these references to structure are only incidental. Leavis is not concerned 
with looking at sequences as such, but with probing the particular meanings 
conveyed through such sequences. 

By contrast the method of analysis used in the first part of this paper is 
chiefiy occupied with just such sequences—with asking not whether Hopkins 
has said something of importance but whether he produced something of struc- 
tural consequence. In Hopkins’ sentence ‘Our evening is over us,” a predica- 
tion takes place. Leavis treats such a predication as an affirmation of existence; 
whereas the analysis adumbrated in this paper concerns itself primarily with the 
mode of the predication—not with the fact “that this is so,’’ but with the pat- 
tern resulting when this is said to be so. It is quite evident, of course, that in 
such structural analysis meaning is not ignored, nor can it be, because it is mean- 
ing which is developed in the structures being analyzed—structures that range 
from the relative simplicity of a sequence of adjectives to the involved com- 
plexities of the sequence of exposition that is a treatise or the sequence of refer- 
ences to action that is a novel. Nevertheless, the critic’s focus of observation 
is all-important. It does make a difference, as the contrasting analyses show, 
whether the critic is thinking of structure of MEANING or of STRUCTURE 
of meaning. To test meanings in their grammatical, rhetorical, and poetic con- 
figurations is crucially distinct from testing them by validity of reference. 

The importance of this distinction is highlighted by another statement of 
Leavis. He thinks of Sibyl’s Leaves as ending 


. .. with a terrible effect as of unsheathed nerves grinding upon one another. The grinding 
might at first be taken to be merely that of ‘right’ against ‘wrong,’ the inner conflict of 
spirit and flesh, and the pain that which the believer knows he must face, the simple pain 
of renunciation. Yet we are aware of a more subtle anguish and a more desperate plight. 
And if we look closely we find that Hopkins is explicit about it: 
“black, white; right, wrong...” 

—tThe first draft had ‘wrong, right,’ but he deliberately, and significantly reversed the 
order. If he were merely ‘ware of a world where but these two tell’ his torment would be 
less cruel. But his consciousness is more complex; his absolutes waver and change places, 
and he is left in terrible doubt. (pp. 185-86) 


Here, whatever one may say about Leavis’ earlier statements, his preoccupa- 
tion with the thing meant has carried him into an area which even the most 
liberal interpretation cannot construe as the province of the literary critic—the 
evaluation of a conflict which involves ethical and theological presuppositions. 
And what is most important to note, it seems to me, is that Leavis has been 
carried into such an area of non-literary evaluation by an inner logic of his 
method. For what is assumed in a method that justifies the evaluation of a poem 
by an analysis simply of its meanings is that the poem is a report of a valuable 
experience, such as this spiritual conflict which Leavis detects in Sibyl’s Leaves. 
It is assumed that the poem is part of a process of communication going on be- 
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tween the poet and his reader. But if the poem is looked on primarily as a proc- 
ess of speech rather than as a structure of speech, then inevitably analysis of 
such a process will become more than analysis of the text. For analysis of proc- 
ess entails going beyond the process itself and discovering where it originates and 
what it accomplishes. In an analysis of process, if it is to be complete, the prin- 
cipal agent must be looked into, and so must the terminal effect together with 
the environing conditions which affect the efficiency of the agent and the force 
of the effect. And this is just the kind of investigation which Leavis carries on 
in the preceding passage. He applies his analysis not to disentangling the struc- 
tural complex of the the poem’s meaning but to probing at what he conceives 
to be a description of the author’s spiritual posture in an effort to make more 
effective the results such a report may have in the reader’s psychic world.“ 
There is, in short, for such a method, no separate poem to analyze. Poetry is 
not autonomous but inheres as speech in an agent; and the critic must start from 
some version of the proposition that “poetry is a record of the best and happi- 
est moments of the happiest and best minds,’® or that poetry is a “criticism 
of life,’”’!* and not from the proposition that ‘‘. . . the difference between art and 
the event is always absolute.’’” The structuralist, on the other hand, starts from 
just such a proposition. He feels that a poem like Domination Of Black (the op- 
posite being true of Sibyl’s Leaves) has “‘shape”’ or “character” sufficient to make 
it stand as such a “shape” for judgment by the mind of the reader. The arrange- 
ment of its parts, the relations of proportion among all its sounds and among 
all its meanings are so constant and admirable that it can be said to acquire, 
as speech, an autonomy that distingushes it from the instrumentalism of ordi- 
nary speech. There is in Domination of Black, as in ordinary speech, arrangement 
of meaning—foreground and background, focus and principle of organization— 
all of this, however, not to achieve clarity of meaning and effectiveness of com- 
munication as in ordinary speech (although it may do something of that too), 
but to achieve clarity of form™—a clarity that does not strike and direct the 


144 On this point the paragraph which introduces Richards’ comments on Sibyl’s Leaves 
is interesting: ‘‘If we compare those poems and passages of poems which were conceived 
definitely within the circle of Hopkins’ theology with those which transcend it, we shall 
find difficulty in resisting the conclusion that the poet in him was often oppressed and stifled 
by the priest. In this case the conflict which seems to lie behind and prompt all Hopkins’ 
better poems is temporarily resolved through a stoic acceptance of sacrifice. An asceticism 
which fails to reach ecstasy and accepts the failure. All Hopkins’ poems are in this sense 
poems of defeat. This will perhaps become clearer if we turn to “‘Spelt From Sibyl’s Leaves” 
(p. 199). It would seem to me that if we must raise such a point of biography, something 
the opposite is probably true. Rather than Sibyl’s Leaves being good because it transcends 
Hopkins’ theology, a little more theological or philosophical clarity might have helped 
him distinguish among the elements of the particular meaning he was here interested in 
and build a better poem. Certainly in a poem as well finished as Felix Randal the knowledge 
of Hopkins the priest did no damage to the craftsmanship of Hopkins the poet.” 

15 Italics mine. Shelley’s statement is in English perhaps the classic reduction of this 
conception of the poem. 

16 Arnold’s phrase is seldom used any more as a description of poetry, but the general 
notion it verbalizes still dominates much modern literary theory. 

1 T. §. Eliot, Selected Essays, p. 9. 

18 See Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1032 b 1; St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, Ia, III, 2; 1a, 1; 
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reader’s attention the way clarity of thought does but that strikes him out of 
himself, fills him with joy in the beautiful.’ 

The reasonableness of such an approach becomes clearer when the difference 
is noted between abstraction of meaning from a passage and abstraction of struc- 
ture. Gardner, for example, says of the first two lines of Sibyl’s Leaves: 


Much meaning is packed into those epithets in the first line. Evening is ‘“‘earnest’’ because 
it is quiet and conduces to solemn thought; this attribute strikes the keynote of the poem. 
Evening (from even = level, equal) is ‘“‘earthless” and ‘‘equal’’ because it smooths out the 
varied aspects of day; because the eye of man, drawn upwards as the light is drained from 
the landscape, tends to lose itself in the tranquility of space, in the equally diffused lingering 
luminosity of the zenith. It is ‘‘attuneable’’ because the expanse of clear sky harmonizes 
with the mood of the soul, or (by synaesthesia) peals out in unison with our thoughts at 
such a time. In four epithets Hopkins has concentrated the mystical feeling of Words- 
worth’s “The holy time is quiet as a nun’’ and Leopardi’s L’Infinito. (p. 312). 


One overwhelming difficulty with this kind of analysis is that these abstractions 
obliterate the poem for the reader. The line of verse does not remain in the 
mind but only what Gardner has thought; the critic’s consciousness has been 
substituted for the being of the poem. When, however, the analysis is in terms, 
not of meaning as such but of units of meaning that are constructed together, 
in terms of subordination and coordination, articulation and juxtaposition, then 
both structure and meaning are present to the mind and the poem stands forth 
more clearly. 

In other words, abstraction which is abstractive of structure, does no violence 
to the poem; it respects its individuality, at the same time allowing it to be ap- 
proached systematically. The function of the ideal dimension abstracted is 
simply to help the reader locate more certainly the object which is known by 
experience and so to enter into even more intense communion with it. This is 
another way of saying that analysis is an unreal and futile process unless it 





la, VIII, 1; Craig LaDriére, “Form,” Dictionary of World Literature, p. 250. This article of 
LaDriére’s is the only place in modern literary theory where the traditional notions of 
matter and form are accurately distinguished in their application to literature. It consti- 
tutes the immediate theoretical basis of my own analysis. It should be noted for those of 
us who are “stuffed with the law if not the letter of our modern science” (J. C. Ransom, 
The World’s Body [New York, 1938], p. vii) that the unity here envisaged is not to be 
interpreted quantitatively and numerically. Unity in diversity, for example, is a helpful 
formula providing it is understood that the unity referred to is never the result of quanti- 
tative collocation. There is nothing in the absolute notion of unity that necessarily implies 
that the unified thing is a union even of two elements. (Actually in human artifacts there 
are always parts. Nevertheless, the absolute notion is important to a clear grasp of the 
principle.) Unity as such is the result of shaping, defining, clarifying. The object that is 
unified is so not because it is an organization of parts, but because whether one or a hundred 
parts make it up, each part is so pervaded by the same character that there results an un- 
mistakable shape, an essential peculiarity. This shape is not a supervening entity but a 
quality, a consistency, through which and in which all of the present parts exist—and in 
the case of fine art exist as something beautiful. 

19 See Aristotle, Poetics, 1460b; Horace, Ars Poetica, 377; Longinus, On the Sublime 
15, 2. In 1460b the word which Aristotle uses to describe the end of poetry is ecplezis, 
translated in the Loeb series by W. Hamilton Fyfe, as ‘‘striking.’’ See also 1454a. where 
he translates it as “‘startling,” and 1455a, where he translates it as ‘‘surprise.”’ 
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begins and ends in response to the poem as stimulus. Analysis is never a sub- 
stitute for living dialogue vis-a-vis the poem; it can only assist the critic in his 
communion with the literary object, helping him affirm the poem’s unique exist- 
ence and distinguish between such an affirmation and his affirmation of the exist- 
ence or non-existence of the things to which the poem’s meanings point. Such 
conscious experience is not cold spectatorship. There is engagement—not, how- 
ever, with the ideology of the poem (as in Gardner’s statement: “in four epithets 
Hopkins has concentrated the mystical feeling of Wordsworth ...”), for this 
reduces the poem, and ultimately the world, to idealism—but with the poem 
itself.2° Considered this way literary criticism is perhaps best defined as aes- 
thetic joy in search of understanding so that the critic may have even more 
intense joy in a perfect object. 

Perhaps these assumptions may seem excessive. But, if they are, then so are 
the assumptions of all modern critical analysis. For if such isolation of configu- 
rations of meaning is not possible, or is useless, then it does not seem possible 
to have analysis which “faces up to the poem as a poem.’”! The only alternative 
to such formal analysis, if we are intent on studying the text and not biography 
or historical context, is material analysis—analysis, that is, of the language of 
of the poem simply as language. But must not such analysis of the language of 
the poem inevitably seek the level of analysis of discourse and become, when 
it is not merely a literal translation of explicit meanings, a dilation of the theme 
of the poem—even a descant upon it? And when this happens, how does such 
a critical operation differ from “adventures of the soul among masterpieces” — 


except by having a semantical, and, therefore, cognitive rather than affective, 
base? Under the banner of objectivity is it not possible the mere explicator, act- 
ing as critic, may be marching back into the slough of impressionism, “new 
criticism” becoming just a new version of an older criticism which it has labored 
to discredit? 


20 The poem, it should be emphasized, is a thing precisely in the sense that any work of 
art is a thing. It is not just a medium (here system of signs) by which we can contemplate 
reality but a medium which is in itself contemplatable. 

21 The phrase is used by George Arms and Joseph Kuntz to describe the approach of the 
modern explicator (Poetry Explication [New York, 1950], p. 18). The “New Critics” are 
certainly not a homogeneous group. To say, however, that ‘intensive analysis of individual 
works of literature has more and more become the basis of criticism during the past twenty- 
five years”’ (p. 17) is probably to strike their common denominator. 





DRAMATIC PATTERN IN PARADISE LOST 
ROBERT ALLEN DURR 


The structure of Paradise Lost resonates with analogous images and ideas, so 
that the arpeggio of its scenes, acts, and words moves within the chordal col- 
lapse and counterpoint of other scenes, acts, and words. Attention seldom focus- 
ses exclusively upon the episode at hand, but complementary and contrasting 
episodes juxtapose themselves in our minds, enriching or qualifying response and 
meaning. This fullness of orchestration derives in part from our knowing the 
story but in greater part from Milton’s complex and careful composition, and 
these conditions negate a priori the validity of singular and simple reactions to 
the epic’s poetic events. 

In Book Two, our initial response to the valor of Satan’s offer to attempt the 
salvation of his fallen followers must be modified and our admiration muted 
not only by perception of the political machinations in back of his gesture, his 
fallacious reasoning, and Milton’s degrading allegations, but more importantly 
by the mode of Christ’s parallel action in Book Three. For the Son’s offer has 
its motive purely in love, and here the emphasis is on the motive, not on the act. 
The action of Christ’s incarnation, suffering, and death, is not heroic because 
the love that informs the deed transcends it and the term does not apply. It 
is in part because of this conception of an ideal higher than the old heroism that 
Milton debunks Satan’s heroics. It has been argued, however, that Satan vol- 
unteering presents a more magnificent figure than Christ, since he undertakes 
the task in the face of omnipotent wrath, while the Son knows the whole plan 
in advance and never doubts the outcome. But then it can be pointed out that 
although the Son foresees His triumph He also foresees His suffering, and that 
that suffering is to be undergone as Man, not as God: it will be real enough. On 
the level of the dialectical debate, if the claims of either party are not denied, 
interpretation appears to be faced with Professor Waldock’s conclusion that— 
however it might have been for the seventeenth century man—from Milton’s 
time on important readers of Paradise Lost have experienced at crucial points 
a radical disparity between ‘‘what the poem asserts on the one hand, and what 
it compels us to feel on the other.’’? Near the center of the question of the epic’s 
aesthetic coherence stands the apparent paradox of the heroic devil—a di- 
lemma which one group would solve by calling the devil an ass and the other 
by making him the “real” hero, although neither alternative does anything for 
the poem’s intrinsic congruence. I will not side with either party of this fruit- 
ful dispute,® for I suspect that the restoration of harmony must be sought for 


1E. E. Stoll, ‘Give the Devil His Due,’ RES, XX (1944), 116. 

2A.J. A. Waldock, Paradise Lost and its Critics (Cambridge, 1947), p. 145. 

The main course of the dispute may be traced in these studies: Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Milton (London, 1915); E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton (New York, 1930); Intro. to The English 
Poems of John Milton, ed. Charles Williams (London, 1940); C. S. Lewis, A Preface to 
Paradise Lost (London, 1942); E. E. Stoll, op. cit.; G. Rostrevor Hamilton, Hero or Fool: 
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not in dialectics but in a closer—perhaps I should say a broader—adherence to 
the determining structure and action of the work, within which the individual 
events have their being and significance. What we will look for then is a point 
of view affording a less partisan and sentimental and a more inclusive and 
ironic perspective. 

Perhaps an initial means of ascent is to be found in the circumstance that 
Satan’s journey through Hell and Chaos up to Paradise parallels curiously cer- 
tain fundamentals of the mythological hero’s adventure. Sometimes referred to 
as a “night journey,” the archetype may be outlined roughly as follows: a hero, 
under a sudden and often unaccountable imperative to seek an enlarged hori- 
zon, ventures to leave the known and safe world in quest of some kind of boon. 
At the borders of the familiar world, before entering the dangerous regions be- 
yond, he encounters the Threshold Guardians, who challenge his right to pass. 
If the hero successfully meets the challenge, he enters upon the perilous and 
difficult way that leads to the Earthly Paradise, wherein the boon is to be had. 
Upon gaining entrance into the forbidden spot, he must by cunning or strength 
wrest the prize from its possessors. Then he returns in triumph to the world he 
had left, where he shares the boon with his fellows. The primary effect of the 
hero-task is the renewal of life. 

That the outlines of Satan’s journey follow the archetype is obvious. It is not 
necessary to draw the analogy in detail, since the relevant aspects are focussed 
in the ‘‘watershed” scene at the portals of Hell, when Satan encounters his first 
challenge. 

Typically, the Threshold Guardians manifest a dual aspect; they are protec- 
tive or destructive according to the nature of the hero. A creature less than heroic 
would fall back under their challenge, but the true hero is dauntless. Thus 
Satan confronts Sin and Death before the Gates of Hell utterly without fear and 
is about to engage in drastic combat with Death when Sin recognizes the Arch- 
angel and halts their impending blows. It is revealed that Sin is both daughter 
and wife to Satan, and mother and wife to Death. The three, in a physical as 
well as a spiritual sense, are one. Where Satan had encountered enemies, he now 
finds allies. This sudden alternation is as it should be in the monomyth: the 
Sibyl’s challenge met, Aeneas acknowledged as hero, the guardian becomes guide. 

But the hero’s deed is to bring virtue and life into the world; through him the 
waste land becomes the garden; and the guardians must be assured that the 
one seeking to pass is the true redeemer, capable of achieving the boon. Satan, 
instead of virtue and life, will bring Sin and Death into the world; through 
him Man will lose the Garden. Instead of going down into the dark regions, 
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like Aeneas into the underworld, he is coming up out of them. And the Guard- 
ians are assured that he is, not the redeemer, but the tempter, the destroyer. 
It is apparent that Satan’s journey and his relations with Sin and Death are 
an inversion of the hero-task and of the idea of the trinity. The deed of the 
Adversary, at least as far as he intends or knows, is to destroy. The diabolic 
trinity he forms with Sin and Death are working to bring about Man’s fall as 
the Divine Trinity works to bring about his salvation. The Devil incarnate in 
the Serpent brings Death, and the Son incarnate in Man brings new life. This 
instance of an inverted analogy between Heaven and Hell is but one of a fully 
developed correspondence,’ and we are bound to ask: Is there nothing behind 
this grotesque parody? Must the hypertrophy of Christ result in the atrophy 
of Satan, so that the consonance of doctrine and effect can be achieved only 
through the abuse of one or the other? Or may there be discerned, if we climb 
up into the watch-tower, an ultimate collaboration in their relationship, an over- 
all harmony in the design? 

Professor Tillyard has suggested that the Archfiend symbolized for Milton 
“turbulent, unreasoning energy,’’ power motivated by passion manifest in acts 
of violence.* In this sense, Satan becomes analogous to Nietzsche’s concept of 
the Dionysian: the dark movement of the cyclic rhythms of universal energy, 
that which continually emerges from the depths, like floods from underground 
caverns, to whelm and destroy calcified forms—that which continually brings 
death. But, Phoenix-like, from the Dionysian death always arises new life—a 
new hope, a new vision, a new form. The Apollonian erects its celestial struc- 
tures on the inevitable foundation of the Dionysian cave. As Yeats expresses 
it: Love has pitched his mansion in the place of excrement. 

Do we not recognize in the epic a recurrent rhythm comparable to that de- 
scribed above in terms of the Dionysian and Apollonian? The opening lines of 
the poem, for example, state the subject as the first disobedience of man result- 
ing in the advent of death and the loss of Eden; but they do not rest there, as 
would be appropriate to the exclusive theme of a Paradise Lost. Instead, they 
immediately ‘swing up” in a prophecy of Paradise regained through one greater 
Man. This pattern of fall and rise, discoverable throughout the epic, frequently 
does not operate explicitly in connection with the idea of Man’s sin and redemp- 
tion but is rather implicit in the movement of the stanzas, as in the opening 
fifty-five lines of book three, where we are taken from light down through dark- 
ness and up again to light. But even in this instance, the connections with the 
meaning of the theme, as well as with the rhythm of the theme, may be implied 
in that the descent here is from physical sight, down into blindness, and then 
up into spiritual insight, much as Adam and Eve, in losing the actual Garden, 
are through that death to achieve a spiritual garden of far greater worth. 

The theme of the felix culpa’ is first fully stated (though several times al- 


5 See Rajan, op. cit., pp. 46-50. 

6 Discussed in Milton, op. cit., Part III, Chaps. III and IV; cf. Maud Bodkin, Archetypal 
Patterns in Poetry (London, 1934), pp. 217-70. 

7 The phrase is borrowed from A. O. Lovejoy, ‘“‘Milton and the Paradox of the Fortunate 
Fall,’? ELH, IV (1937), 161-79. 
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luded to previously) in book three when—just after the Son has volunteered to 
give His life for Man’s life, forfeit through his sin—God outlines the entire 
plan: the Son shall become incarnate and, though all men died in Adam’s sin, 
as many shall be reborn as will take the Way to God manifest in Christ’s ex- 
ample. Then those predestined to Grace and those achieving it through work 
and prayer in imitation of Christ shall, after Judgement Day, be with the in- 
carnate Son near God in the new Heaven and Earth, now equal, which shall 
arise from the destruction of the old. And at that time, “God shall be All in 
All.” Consistently, it is the Father’s Providence out of evil to create good. After 
the creation of Earth and Adam and Eve—a good consequent upon the evil of 
the angel’s rebellion—the heavenly hosts sing in jubilation: 


Who seeks 
To lessen thee, against his purpose serves 
To manifest the more thy might: his evil 
Thou usest, and from thence creat’st more good 
(VII. 613-616). 


Even Satan seems aware of this providence. When declaring the fallen angel’s 
intention ‘ever to do ill,” he takes it into account: 


If then his Providence 
Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 
Our labor must be to pervert that end, 
And out of good still to find means of evil 
(I. 162-165). 


Thus, from the ‘collaboration’ of God and Satan shall evolve an unceasing cycle 
of evil and good, of ruin and creation, of death and rebirth. It were as though, 
as in the Gnostic system, while Christ is God’s right hand, the devil is his left, 
his sinister hand. 

This cooperation is of course unwilled on Satan’s part, even though he senses 
the nature~df the relationship between himself and the Divinity. Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles knows himself to be “Hin Teil von jener Kraft die stets das Bése 
will und stets das Gute schafft.”” This is not to say that God is the cause of evil. 
Milton is careful to point out that God knew what was to happen in Eden, 
that He permitted it to happen, but that he did not cause it to happen. He 
knows that Satan’s triumph is only apparent, that however Man from his lim- 
ited perspective feels the Fall as disastrous, in terms of the total pattern always 
before the Deity, such ruin and ‘“‘death” are recognized as but the beginning— 
it would appear the inevitable beginning—of new and better life. “Except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” Death, then, initiated by Satan and Sin, becomes 
the Way to God, and the Son incarnate descends to show Man the Way: 


And to the faithful Death the Gate of Life; 
Taught this by his example whom I now 
Acknowledge my Redeemer ever blest (XII. 571-573). 
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Thus Adam, after arriving at many inaccurate or incomplete realizations through 
the visions shown him by Michael, at the last achieves true insight. It is Mi- 
chael’s final word to him: 


This having learnt, thou has attained the summe 
Of wisdom; hope no higher... 


To this wisdom—the faith that recognizes death as the way into life and evil 
as the source of good—Milton counsels Man to add right acts, since faith must 
be lived. Christ shows Man the way, but only to recognize it is not sufficient 
since a Way is not an end but a means; Man must imitate Christ’s example: 


then wilt thou not be loath 
To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 
A Paradise within thee, happier farr (XII. 585-587). 


The promise is thus not only of eternal bliss to come, but of happiness now, 
while Man is on earth, a Paradise within. It is not that the world will be filled 
with sweetness and light but that the suffering involved in Man’s existence— 
if he maintain his vision and act in accordance with it—will be transcended by 
the perspective that reveals it not as the whole but as only part of the whole; 
and, moreover—since it is through suffering that Man advances spiritually—his 
pain will be seen as a beneficent part of the whole. 

Again it must be recalled that it is the Adversary, however unknowingly, who 
introduces and constantly furthers the action that is to eventuate in Man’s 
beatitude in God. In this sense, Lucifer and Christ share the role of hero. And 
in a drama which places in the foreground the loss of Paradise, the via dolorosa, 
it is entirely appropriate that the dark aspect of the Janus-hero strike us as 
grandly awful. There is no discord between Milton’s purpose and the Archan- 
gel’s effect upon us. In Paradise Regained—aside from questions of its relative 
success—Christ quite consistently overshadows the Devil. 

Until the eleventh book, the motif of the felix ruina, though appearing, is 
muted, which is of course proper, since the fall itself does not take place until 
the ninth. It is appropriate dramatically that during the ninth book and the 
first part of the tenth attention be directed toward the temptation, the eating 
of the fruit, and its immediate effects. All references to redemption and the bene- 
fits to be derived from the sin are to be avoided, as in fact they are. We must 
experience the Fall before the prophecy of ultimate good can have any mean- 
ing or efficacy. But from the tenth book on, and at an increasing tempo, there 
occur allusions to or scenes involving the idea of redemption, until in the twelfth 
book almost every fifty lines or so contains a brief or lengthy reference to the 
salvation. , 

Nevertheless, were only the idea or doctrine of the atonement reiterated in 
these last books, no matter how frequently, it would provide but a pale substi- 
tute for a full poetic effect. Its importance could be insisted upon by noting how 
it disqualifies charges of unmixed pessimism by thus insistently reminding us 
of the total pattern. But because Paradise Lost is poetry, I think it must be 
shown that the felix part of the felix culpa functions aesthetically as well as dog- 
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matically, before the charges of dissidence and despair can be met and, con- 
comittantly, before we can be sure it is superficial to conclude judgment at the 
point where Satan has been discovered as either the hero or the nincompoop of 
the drama. 

One of the most forceful dramatizations of the upward as well as of the down- 
ward swing of the pattern occurs in Book Ten. After Adam and Eve realize the 
effects of their sin, first he and then she journeys down into a longing for death 
as escape. Adam in his misery cries out: 


how gladly would I meet 
Mortalitie my sentence, and be Earth 
Insensible, how glad would lay me down 
As in my Mothers lap (X. 775-778)? 


From the period of withdrawal, of symbolic death, the new attitude which emer- 
ges—an attitude of humility, repentance, and love of God—is featured by his 
conviction of guilt and his powerful desire that the wrath of God’s justice might 
be directed upon his head only, instead of diffusing through all mankind to come: 


first and last 
On mee, mee onely, as the sourse and spring 
Of all corruption, all the blame lights due; 
So might the wrath (X. 831-834). 


His words, ‘‘on mee, mee onely,”’ echo those of the Son when He offered Him- 
self in place of Man to bear the burden of Man’s guilt and God’s justice. Adam 
wishes unwittingly-—since he cannot foresee Christ’s future sacrifice—to place 
himself in the role which the God-man is to fulfill; and his motives are also those 
of the Son. In so desiring, Adam has already implicitly, without the conscious 
understanding he achieves later, found the way to atonement with God. But 
Adam knows that he is not the man capable of supporting that burden. In like 
manner, Eve would bear all, for Adam’s sake rather than for the sake of all 
mankind, which is consonant with her place; and she too uses Christ’s phrasing, 
’ when she tells Adam that she will 


importune Heaven, that all 
The sentence from thy head remov’d may light 
On me, sole cause to thee of all this woe, 
Mee mee onely just object of his ire (X. 933-936). 


Fittingly, it is immediately after both have expressed the wish to assume the 
role of the compassionate sacrifice that their discord is resolved. 

As the pattern of fall and rise receives individual dramatic focus in Book Ten 
through the death in Adam and Eve of their sinful selves and the rebirth from 
that death of their new attitude of humility and love, intimating in its echo of 
the Son’s offer that they have found the “upward way”; so in Book Eleven 
the pattern is reviewed within a universal circumference through the visions af- 
forded Adam by Michael. It is God’s expressed desire that Adam and Eve be 
sent forth from their Garden “though sorrowing, yet in peace,” and “‘without 
remorse.” The visions of Mankind’s future are to instill that peace in Adam by 
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showing him the whole plan, whereby the fall is seen as not the end but as the 
inevitable means to the end. The form of the visions, it will be recalled, is that 
of entire tribes, nations, and finally, in the flood, of all mankind dissolved through 
sin and perversion from God’s ways, yet Phoenix-like, through the agency of 
the One Man always to be found, rising up again, ‘‘as from a second root,” into 
a new life; even though the multitudes are given over to Sin, the One Just Man 
stands, embodying the means of salvation. Each of these righteous men is defined 
as a type of savior, and each reiterates the pattern in small which the entire 
epic renders in large. Of course, since they are not the Christ, evil again evolves 
and the world goes down to destruction to be again renewed by a succeeding 
One Man; only the coming of the Son of God can bring finality to the cyclic 
pattern: after His Judgement Day the universe will be eternally divided into 
the regions of the damned and the regions of the blessed. 

In Book Eleven the weight of dramatic emphasis is on destruction, the down- 
ward way, although even here Adam rejoices in the prophecy of Christ’s tri- 
umph more than he despairs at mankind’s dissolutions, and Eve too is afforded 
the gift of peaceful sleep. In Book Twelve, however, full emphasis is given the 
theme of restoration, the upward way. The opening lines of the twelfth book 
outline this plan: 


As one who in his journey bates at Noone, 
Though bent on speed, so heer the Archangel paus’d 
Betwixt the world destroy’d and world restor’d ... 


The full rhythm of fall and rise is found in both books several times particu- 
larly and in the two books taken together—respecting their separate emphases— 
one time generally. The epic concludes at the culmination of the upward swing; 
and since both the doctrine and the rhythm, both the idea and the dramatiza- 
tion of the idea of the fortunate fall inform the last books as well as dictating 
response at crucial points throughout, it seems at least very difficult to assume 
that Milton had injected into the poem whatever personal disillusionment he 
had experienced in life, unless one focuses upon passages without regard for 
their context. And if it is claimed that the books after the Fall reveal a loss of 
poetic vitality, it can as justifiably be maintained that their mood depicts the 
release from tension after the crisis and as such is entirely in keeping with Mil- 
ton’s purpose to demonstrate God’s mercy by sending Adam and Eve forth 
“though sorrowing, yet in peace.” To say that Paradise Lost ends on a note 
of pessimism is to say that tragedy ends on a note of sadness. Finally, from the 
perspective afforded us by our focus upon the controlling pattern of death and 
rebirth, Satan can be regarded as neither simple hero nor simple fool but as, 
in these terms, the dramatically realized and necessarily numinous embodiment 
of the dark movement of the total action of God’s providence; and we are en- 
abled to realize another measure of the poem’s ultimate harmony. 
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The critics of Moby-Dick reckon with its complexity by analyzing it on a 
number of levels, each the domain of a separate aspect or intention or line of 
development of the whole. Professor Newton Arvin, for example, identifies three 
principal such levels—literal, mythic, and oneiric—besides a number of less im- 
portant ones; Lewis Mumford finds in it narrative, parable, and myth, and 
behind them all an indefinable symbolic “core.” I hope it will be understood 
that I single out these two treatments because they are sensitive and intelli- 
gent—Professor Arvin’s I think particularly fine; and they display both quali- 
ties by pressing beyond analysis toward a definition or apprehension of the book 
as a single thing, a kind of eccentric poem. It is only in their application of the 
analytic method that they are typical. But, in this respect and with these res- 
ervations, it must be admitted that they are typical: that is to say, they admit 
of the impression that Melville charged his work with several distinct currents 
of meaning (or admitted into it several distinct impulses of unconscious sug- 
gestion) which, while they support one another aesthetically, retain considerable 
independence of character and effect. 

Now, this mode of analysis is obviously helpful to the teacher, since it per- 
mits him to lead the student gradually deeper into the book, tackling one prob- 
lem at a time but always looking past it to the next; it may prove similarly 
useful to an inexperienced reader. But even in this connection its value is lim- 
ited, the limitation becoming more apparent as the student or reader becomes 
critically more demanding; for it consists in approaching the book through a 
series of elements, or facets, rather than centrally, as an organic and exfoliating 
whole. It offers a set of parallel interpretations, none of which seems to enjoy 
any valid primacy over the others—unless, as in some versions, the story itself, 
the mere “yarn,” is dismissed as of relatively small account; and in so doing 
it deals only incidentally or tangentially with what should be among the princi- 
pal problems for criticism, the book’s tremendous imaginative impact. Indeed, 
almost in proportion as the method becomes rigorous and acute, it tends to draw 
us outside the book altogether, considering the author’s intellectual resources 
or philosophic equipment, the ingredients out of which he compounded his work, 
rather than the actual aesthetic qualities of that work itself. It loses sight of 
that first fact about a poem, the poetic experience it was created to evoke. We 
should encounter much the same difficulty if we undertook to examine Gulliver’s 
Travels on a number of independent levels—say as romance, as comedy, and 
as moral philosophy—rather than finding, in satire, its true category, under which 
these others range themselves at once as visibly subordinate. I have no intention 
of disparaging the analytical method in itself and for its proper purposes, or of 
denying homage to this decade’s numerous triumphs of Melville scholarship. 
But I do feel (as the teacher may come to feel more sharply than his class) that 
this method, this line of investigation, needs to be supplemented by some other; 
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the work of analysis leaves the work of synthesis still to be performed. What is 
wanted for the reader’s sake is an interpretation that shall be, like that of Gul- 
liver, simple and direct: simple, as providing a single clear approach to the 
book; direct, as leading first to a comprehension of its primary or determin- 
ing qualities. And theoretical criticism, I think, makes the same demand in its 
own terms when it asks for the true form of the book, which it is not enough to 
call unique: a form of which the various aspects or elements revealed by analysis 
shall appear to be natural, significant, and intelligibly related parts. 

I shall ask you to consider for a moment whether the answer may not be af- 
forded by regarding Moby-Dick as a tragic poem: or, more precisely, as a delib- 
erately loose and discursive adaptation of tragedy to modern conditions and a 
superficially prosaic form.' I grant that this is not an easy definition to accept. 
What strikes the mind at once upon hearing it is a series of gross incongruities: 
the rough or grotesque characters, the humorous tone, the intrusive expository 
passages, the extreme length and rather rambling development even of the nar- 
rative portion; which are sufficient, one would imagine, to destroy any resem- 
blance to Aristotelian tragedy, Sophoclean tragedy, whatever. Certainly there 
is a sufficient distance in quality, in texture, between the two! And yet this is 
no more than a surface difficulty, met by acknowledging that the classical model 
has been transposed (not always harmoniously) into a contemporary form; Mel- 
ville himself forestalled the greater part of it when he adjured us not to wonder 
‘Gf ...to the meanest mariners, and renegades, and castaways, I shall hereaf- 
ter ascribe high qualities, though dark; weave round them tragic graces; if even 
the most mournful, perchance the most abased among them shall at times lift 
himself to the exalted mounts.” This at least suggests that he recognized a gen- 
eral disparity of vehicle and theme—recognized it, and discounted it. As for the 
medium, most critics—let Mumford speak for the rest—will agree that Mel- 
ville’s prose rises into poetry as naturally and as adequately as, say, much dra- 
matic blank verse does; while the novel was simply the form—the outward dress 
—appropriate to a great narrative conception in the nineteenth century, just as 
the epic was in the heroic age. It may be a somewhat unexpected vehicle for the 
tragic spirit, but it is really neither an inhospitable nor, since Hardy, an un- 
precedented one. 

And beneath this new surface, beneath the deliberately imposed Yankee 
twang, the paitern of tragedy is realized with a curious exactness. I speak here 
not merely of the temper, the tone and movement characteristic of tragedy, but 
of the formal classic definition. Sea-change or not, it is all there. Ahab, as ship’s 
captain, is king in his own realm—NMelville stresses the point—and his charac- 
ter, combining great gifts with a decisive moral flaw, is precisely that of the con- 
ventional tragic hero. The flaw itself, a pride that challenges the very nature of 
things, excites Melville’s admiration as Promethean, but it is actually close to 
classic hubris; Melville recognizes that it is a flaw, akin to madness, and that it 
involves equally Ahab’s imposing spiritual stature and his inexorable fate. The 
action of the book, for all its wandering course, is, broadly considered, single; 

1The term ‘‘tragic’’ is applied to aspects of the book by many critics, but generally in 


a more or less metaphorical sense—attributing gravity and profundity to the story and the 
manner of its telling—rather than as a definition of its form. 
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it stems from Ahab’s character and leads to his destruction: leaving us, too, 
with the familiar sense that this destruction was at once pathetic, inevitable, 
and in the last accounting just. Pity and terror are aroused by the catastrophe; 
we see in Ahab both an individual and a representative or generic character, 
human nature tensed to its last desperate pitch, so that we are moved both for 
him and, distantly, ourselves. In the Aristotelian formula, catharsis is an end 
rather than an element and is thus hardly susceptible of demonstration, but it 
seems, from the manner of the final chapters, to have been intended by the au- 
thor; and in my experience at least that intention has been powerfully realized. 

Even in many minor respects, the classic form is paralleled or approximated. 
There are what amount to choric passages, for instance; the time of action is 
long, but we enter upon the story near its climax, and (once aboard the Pequod) 
drive directly toward it; the action of all but the early chapters is confined to 
the ship and the waters near it, and so presents, despite its wide ranging through 
two oceans, an effective unity of place. (At any rate, something of the effect of 
a unities-drama, the sense of an action tightly contained and pressing toward 
its conclusion, is attained, although through devices that are more nearly epic 
than dramatic.) The action, too, is viewed from without, through the eyes of 
a philosophically-inclined observer who maintains his distance: that is to say, 
dramatically; it is even worth remarking that he leads us to a scene of affirma- 
tion, of order supervening upon excess, at the very end. Finally, and I think 
very importantly, the sense of destiny pervades the book. The behavior of the 
whale is made to seem at once fated (in the old mystic sense) and determined 
by natural law; Ahab’s will grips the crew, but cannot exorcise presentiments 
and qualms; an aura of doom clings about the Pequod almost from the first. 
Among the elements that most powerfully contribute to the characteristic im- 
pression of Greek tragedy is this sense of preordainment, of the implacable work- 
ing out of what was written in the beginning, by which even the gods are bound; 
and this, by way of atmosphere and comment, is one of the most strongly marked 
and obviously intended traits of Moby-Dick. Thus, in a broad sense, the spirit 
as well as much of the actual letter of the canon is fulfilled. If we can accept the 
very considerable modifications of external form as, after all, minor—devices cal- 
culated to “‘reach’”’ the reader trained in our conventions, instruments by which 
the tragic mood might, in a self-conscious century, be rescued from bookishness 
and artifice—we find a work that, in its pervading tone and general structure, 
realizes the essential nature of tragedy. 

The advantage of this conception is that it drives toward the center of the 
book, admitting us to something like an exact comprehension of its special qual- 
ity and power. The corresponding disadvantage is that, pressed no further, it 
leaves too much unsaid. The book implies a wide range of ideas, stems from a 
variety of impulses, to which the mere name of tragedy provides no adequate 
clue; it is a book that positively invites criticism on more than one “level.” 
The interpretation of this work as tragedy will first prove helpful and significant 
if it can be made to accommodate these ranges and depths of meaning without 
sacrificing its own outline: if, that is, it clearly governs or perhaps even generates 
them, rather than merely establishing one more parallel and (so to speak) rival 
category to set beside the others. But this, of course, is also the criterion of its 
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validity. The form of a work subsumes and orders all its elements; what leaves 
loose ends is not true form. 

Now in general, if we except certain reflections of the author’s psychological 
situation, these deeper meanings are conceived of by the critics as being either 
mythic, allegoric, or symbolic; and of the three terms, which I think point 
toward the same fact, “symbolic” comes closest to describing Melville’s habit 
of imagination. It is not a question, as in Pilgrim’s Progress or so often in the 
Faerie Queene, of the deliberate manufacture of characters out of similes; facts, 
for Melville, simply do have meanings that are not superficially apparent, and 
these meanings are not denotative, not susceptible of prose paraphrase, but 
poetic and suggestive.” This is the vision of symbolism, which (unlike allegory) 
is fluid, elusive, haunting; which relies on unconscious sympathies and buried 
memories and atmospheric evocation; and of which myth is simply the exten- 
sion (but hardly the extension by a single artist’s deliberate act) to primitive 
and universal material. A beautiful woman may be, arbitrarily, Amor, Faith, 
or Victory, as the label or the tale directs; but the eagle and the serpent are 
symbolic, and carry their meanings in themselves. That his whale is such a sym- 
bol, Melville takes pains to establish; whatever Ishmael may make of it,’ the 
reader is brought into close sympathy with Ahab’s metaphysical vision by the 
whole tenor of the book, and preeminently by the great chapter on “The White- 
ness of the Whale.” And indeed, such sympathy is necessary if the captain is 
to be anything but a crack-brained old man, criminally neglecting the duties 
of his post. But with it, he is himself a symbol, deep in tragic meanings: the 
brooding and ecstatic human spirit, defiant of all prudence and all omens, pur- 
suing the brute image of evil across the enormous seas. 

There is no difficulty in seeing Ahab as “‘standing for” that which is at once 
noble and self-doomed in man’s nature, or the whale as “standing for’ a hulk- 
ing natural order which man perverts from innocence by his own fiery excess: 
none, that is, so long as we remember that these things are suggested, symbolized 
rather than metaphorically portrayed, so that the symbols move according to 
dramatic rather than representational necessity. (That is, the plot is not imposed 
upon the symbols, but grows out of them.) And neither does it violate our first 
conception of the story by imposing an independent allegorical structure upon 
the tragic one. Moby-Dick, if it is a tragedy at all, is a romantic tragedy: one, 
that is, in which the author sympathizes deeply with the protagonist, perhaps 
shares something of his nature, and, so to speak, sides with him. Such sympathy 
demands that the hero’s character and conduct, though on the grand scale, be 
representatively human; as with Prometheus Unbound and Hamlet, the story will 
be particular but archetypal, reflecting the author’s sense of our most profound 
experience; and suggestion and association, sprung from the central energies of 


? Helpful brief discussions of symbolism occur on page 166 of Newton Arvin’s Herman 
Melville and pages 179 and 207 of Howard P. Vincent’s The Trying-Out of Moby-Dick. See 
also Rudolph Von Abele’s “Ulysses: The Myth of Myth,” in PMLA for June, 1954, es- 
pecially pages 359-360, which present analogous considerations very clearly and forcefully. 

3 Vincent, on pages 178-9 of The Trying-Out of Moby-Dick, suggests that Ishmael does 
not agree with Ahab’s vision of the whale. This may be; but as narrator he brings the 
reader both to understand it and to feel its urgency—effecting, at any rate, a willing sus- 
pension of disagreement. 
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our nature, will cluster naturally about it. So it is with Moby-Dick. Ahab’s 
fault was to rebel against the limits of his nature, the conditions of his existence, 
so that he read his own passions into the lumbering unmetaphysical world, and 
there pursued them; this is the root of the tragic action, and equally of its sym- 
bolic overtones. The two grow naturally together, stem out of the same origi- 
nal conception. We must not oversimplify the actual creative process; it is 
scarcely possible to doubt that Melville recognized the symbolic potentialities 
of his protagonist, and to some extent deliberately exploited them. The lyric 
seriousness with which Ahab’s musings are treated, the broad and passionate 
humanity of his soliloquies, the consciously Promethean quality* with which he 
is invested: all these, not to consider such minor symbols as the compass and 
harpoon, enforce the point. But we need not suppose that this represents a 
separate intention, superimposed as a kind of afterthought upon the first. It 
is merely the first intention pursued to its depths. The symbolism is welcomed 
and insisted on, but it was native to the original conception, which is that of 
the destruction of a fated man. Ahab is stricken, lonely, proud, and doomed; 
he is the romantic vision of the noble wanderer, whose topmost greatness lies 
in his topmost grief; ultimately he is eternal—or at least Byronic—Man. But 
he is so not as a metaphorical contrivance, not as the lay-figure of a Weltan- 
schauung, but because it was in such terms that Melville conceived of a fit hero 
for a tragic poem. 

It would be misunderstanding the book, then, to turn to it for evidence of 
some precise, narrow, and coherent philosophy of the human estate. It is more 
nearly akin to Blake than Pope or Swift. Its essential quality is poetic; it offers 
us not a doctrine but a particular sense of life. Whatever lies beneath this reaches 
us only in broken hints and broad adumbrations, and if we trace it down it is 
less likely, the active principle of it, to be an intellectual system than a glimpse 
into those depths of creative intuition in which the ordered systems have their 
source. This agrees with the nature of symbolic expression, for a symbol, as 
Vincent says, “is fluxional; to state its meaning flatly is to make it disappear’’; 
it operates largely through subconscious associations of which neither reader 
nor author need be too specifically aware. For this reason it agrees, too, with 
the rather indecisive account Melville’s correspondence gives of the “allegorical” 
element in his work: an element, it seems, instances of which his friends could 
reveal to him where he had not suspected them.* Like Sophocles or Shakespeare, 
Melville conceived first not of a thesis but of a situation, and then of a character 
to fit it?: a situation and a character which bear the impress of his thought, but 


‘Note Ahab’s frequent encounters with fire and lightning (to which magnetism might 
be added in the compass episode). 

5 Vincent, The Trying-Out of Moby-Dick, page 179. 

* Newton Arvin, Herman Melville, page 166; Leon Howard, Herman Melville, page 177. 
These references will suffice; the point is made in all the critical biographies. 

7 This account does not pretend to describe the actual order in which fragments of ex- 
perience and currents of reflection coalesced to suggest the composition of the book. It is 
intended to indicate the presumed relative values of the various parts or “levels” of the 
work to Melville—the dependence of the philosophic on the dramatic; and it may also 
suggest the way in which his imagination was fired to sustained creative effort as the plan 
of the book took form within him. 
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after the fashion of a symphony rather than a parable. This is no longer the 
self-conscious and transparent world of Mardi; here the idea lies implicit in 
the image, as the philosophy of the Prophetic Books lies implicit in ‘“The Tiger”; 
and the image lives, following its own course, with a pulse and volition of its 
own. It would be futile to inquire the ‘‘meaning” of some particular episode, or 
even of Ahab’s scar or stump—as though these things had been planned out in 
advance like a political cartoon. It is the great sweep of the action, the deep 
resonance of the rhetoric, that really carry Melville’s intention. The anger of 
spirit against matter, a mind heroically bent upon an impossible affirmation, a 
titanic gesture and a titanic death: these are the “meanings” that, obedient to 
the demon within him, Melville was directly concerned to express. The form 
appropriate to them was poetic and dramatic; we are only conceding him that 
artistic competence which the power of his work so conclusively attests when we 
suppose that he cast it in perhaps the highest of poetic and dramatic forms. 

What I have tried to establish may be summed up briefly. It comes to this: 
that Moby-Dick is, in point of form, a tragedy, though a tragedy drastically 
modified by adaptation to the vehicle of the prose novel. Thinking of it as a 
tragedy, then, should give us our clearest and simplest understanding of the 
book, and in particular relate its structure to its implications—the literal to the 
symbolic level—in a natural and intelligible way. It establishes the symbolism 
as subordinate to the dramatic design and yet inherent in it, rather than either 
primary or independent; and thereby it confirms the experience of that not al- 
together negligible individual, the sensitive lay reader, who responds to the book 
not as a tissue of philosophic suggestions but as a highly integrated imagina- 
tive experience. It leaves room, in so large a fabric, for later adaptations and 
progressive modifications of the original design; but it inclines us to regard 
these changes as outgrowths in particular directions of the original tragic con- 
ception rather than as intrusions upon and violations of it. And it leaves the 
chase, the story with its color and its drama, not an onion-skin of superficial 
meaning to be peeled away, but the very heart and source and center of what- 
ever depths of meaning the book may possess. For the teacher such an interpre- 
tation has the very solid advantage of recognizing the book’s complexity while 
yet providing a single avenue by which it can profitably be approached; but I 
should think its real recommendation would be that it comes close to repre- 
senting Melville’s literary intention and defining his accomplishment, and so 
permits us to see the whole structure of his masterpiece with a fair measure of 
clarity and truth. 





EDITOR’S COMMENT 


THE STRANGE NEGLECT OF G. L. RAYMOND; SOME NEEDED 
RESEARCHES IN AMERICAN AESTHETICS 


THOMAS MUNRO 


The present neglect of George Lansing Raymond’s books on comparative 
aesthetics, especially in America, is unfortunate and a little discouraging. If 
work of such importance can be so quickly forgotten, so completely ignored by 
the next two generations, how can aesthetics be made into a cumulative, steadily 
developing subject, in which the advances of each generation are utilized by the 
next? The Editor has already recommended Raymond in two articles, in the 
hope that someone might fee] disposed to write a Ph. D. dissertation, 2 mono- 
graph, or even a short essay on him, but to no avail so far. Sooner or later, 
aestheticians will rediscover a gold mine, or rather a fine set of intellectual 
tools, materials, and enlightening generalizations, in those nine handsome, blue 
volumes which have long stood unread in college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Their neglect is due in part, no doubt, to the disruptive effects on American 
humanistic scholarship of two world wars, the fear of a third, and a long economic 
depression. It is also due in part to the recent philosophic trend toward minute 
analysis and away from large-scale synthesis. In addition, it is symptomatic of a 
certain fickleness and egotism in present scholarship, an impatience to cast 
aside the works of older writers, however substantial, in hailing the latest clever 
verbalizer. We proudly advance ideas which we think are new and smart, unaware 
that many of them were said, and perhaps better said, many years ago. (Ray- 
mond discussed “significant form,” for example, in 1894.) Through insufficient 
knowledge of what has already been accomplished in aesthetics and related 
fields in America and Europe, we fail to build continuously on these foundations. 

Few Americans are aware of the wealth of important material in the Zeitschrift 
fir Aesthetik, ably edited by Max Dessoir and Richard Miiller-Freienfels from 
1906 to 1943, or of these two writers’ own substantial books. Few know the 
books of the late Charles Lalo of the Sorbonne, dean of French aestheticians. 
We can learn a great deal from foreign sources, and on the whole American 
aesthetics has lagged far behind European. It has been the privilege of this 
Journal to publish many translations and historical studies of both American 
and foreign writings on the subject. There is need for much more of both. But it 
is the special responsibility of scholars in this country to encourage and recognize 
American contributions to the field; to keep the best of them alive by discussion, 
teaching, and republication. American intellectuals, anxious not to be taken for 
patriotic boasters, often go to the other extreme of belittling native achievements 
in the intellectual realm, especially those of yesterday, which they hastily brush 
aside as obsolete. 

What is still vital and potentially useful in past American writings on aesthetics 
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should now be separated from what is really obsolete, then revised and reapplied 
to present problems. Even ideas which are now unacceptable are often significant 
as data for cultural history. We need new studies, from the standpoint of con- 
temporary aesthetics, of the critical and theoretical comments of Franklin, 
Jefferson, Emerson, Poe, Whitman, Sullivan, Henry James, and Henry Adams. 
More definitely in the field of aesthetics are the writings of Hugo Miinsterberg 
on the psychology of art and art education, of R. G. Moulton on literary theory, 
and of Ananda Coomaraswamy on oriental aesthetics. Little enough has been 
written on the aesthetic theories of Santayana, Dewey, and Whitehead. Also 
worthy of study are F. N. Scott, C. M. Gayley, H. R. Marshall, Helen Puffer, 
Denman Ross, Jay Hambidge, A. H. Munsell, DeWitt Parker, D. W. Prall, A. P. 
McMahon, A. C. Barnes, and Katherine Gilbert. There is no satisfactory history 
or anthology of American aesthetics. The chapters dealing with it in Gilbert 
and Kuhn’s History of Esthetics, though a little improved in the second edition 
(Indiana University Press, 1953), are still rudimentary. There is material for 
several doctors’ dissertations in the many articles on aesthetics in the Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy, edited by William T. Harris in St. Louis from 1867 on. 
Early issues of the Journal of Philosophy and the Philosophical Review contain 
many important, otherwise unpublished essays on aesthetics. This Journal 
would welcome good articles on these subjects, or the titles of recent books and 
articles printed elsewhere, for bibliographical listing. 

Among the most deserving of renewed attention is George Lansing Raymond. 
His scope and system are impressive. He exemplifies an approach which aesthetics 
greatly needs at the present time: a combination of general theory, philosophical 
and psychological, with comparative form-analysis of particular works in many 
arts, representing a wide range of periods and styles. The Genesis of Art Form is 
a brilliant theory of design in various arts. Raymond lays broad foundations for 
what we now call aesthetic morphology. His feet are on the ground, and he 
avoids the morasses of German transcendentalism, into which so many aestheti- 
cians from Hegel to Croce have fallen. His list of topics is rich in suggestions 
for contemporary aesthetics. But much of what he says about them needs cor- 
rection and amplification today. His psychology and sociology are those of the 
19th century, and much has happened in these fields since his time. He knows 
much less of world art, especially oriental and primitive, than is known today. 
His choice of examples, and the old-fashioned pictures in which his books abound, 
express a somewhat restricted Victorian taste, though one which was broad for 
its time. His occasional pious moralizing, his genteel aesthetic sentiments, often 
seem quaintly antique. His many books of poems and uplifting essays, to judge 
by what little we have seen of them, are conventional and trite. But his methods 
and terminology of form-analysis, his explanations of the complex, varied struc- 
ture of the arts, are keen, original, and stimulating. One may disagree with his 
evaluations and his frequent dogmatism, but one must respect his clarity, know]- 
edge, thoroughness, and organizing power. He does not answer all the questions 
which interest contemporary aestheticians, but he deals with some important 
ones which most of them ignore. All things considered, it would be hard to find 
as good a theoretical system of comparative aesthetics in any language, equal in 
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size and detail, before or since his time. It would be a wise philosopher of art who 
could not learn something from him. Most of his ideas have not been incorporated 
in later books. As a whole, his system has not been superseded. 

Raymond was born in Chicago in 1839 and died in 1929. After graduating 
from Williams College in 1862, he studied aesthetics with Vischer at Tiibingen 
and Greek art history with Curtius, but he was no docile follower of German 
teachings. He studied drawing, oratory, and gesture in Paris. On returning, he 
taught oratory, rhetoric, and literature at Williams, then founded and headed 
the department of aesthetics (at first called “oratory and aesthetic criticism”) in 
1880 at Princeton. On retiring in 1905, he lectured on aesthetics at George Wash- 
ington University until 1912, then moved to Los Angeles. 

Quoted reviews in the books indicate that he had a wide and favorable inter- 
national reputation in his day. The series on Comparative Aesthetics went through 
several editions. He is still occasionally cited by European writers; almost never 
by American. He is not mentioned in Gilbert and Kuhn’s History of Esthetics or 
in the anthologies of aesthetics by Rader and by Vivas and Krieger. But Lord 
Listowel’s Critical History of Modern Aesthetics (London 1933) asserts that “The 
most interesting contribution to aesthetics from the other side of the Atlantic 
is that of the poet-philosopher G. L. Raymond.... Remarkable accuracy of 
general principle . . . combined with a quite exceptional power of applying gen- 
eral views to the detail of individual arts, render Raymond’s system of art the 
most complete and comprehensive that has hitherto appeared in the English 
language.” Why do we, on this side of the Atlantic, so often fail to appreciate 
our own important writers? 


For the use of students to whom Raymond’s works are not accessible, we sum- 
marize here the contents of his principal works. All were published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York: 


Art in Theory (1894): Nature and art. Form and significance in art. Form and signifi- 
cance as antagonistic. Classicism and romanticism. Art-forms as representing rather than 
imitating natural forms. Art-forms as representing rather than communicating thought 
and feeling. Representation of natural appearances as involving that of the mind. The 
art-impulse. Representation of the mind as involving that of natural appearances. The 
higher as distinguished from other representative arts. Representation in art as determined 
by natural appearances. Theories concerning beauty. Beauty as absolute, relative, objec- 
tive, subjective, etc. Beauty the result of harmony of effects, physical and mental. Beauty 
defined; taste. The definition of beauty tested. Representation in art as developed by men- 
tal conditions; considered historically. Representation in art as developed by mental 
conditions; considered physiologically; considered psychologically. The representation of 
thought in each of the arts. 

The Representative Significance of Form (1900): Significance of the elements of natural 
form in space and time traced as far as to organism, life, and import. The infinite, the 
eternal and the absolute. The nature of truth. Methods in language and life. Mental action, 
subconscious, conscious, and blended. Religious conceptions, artistic in imagination. Scien- 
tific conceptions, artistic in imagination. Faith and ideality. Knowledge, science, and 
ideality. Hypnotic suggestion and artistic analogies. Bodily action, temperament, and 
training. Personal and sympathetic effects. Culture and sentiment. The good, true, beauti- 
ful, sublime, picturesque, brilliant, grand, horrible, pathetic, and violent. The burlesque, 
ludicrous, grotesque, humorous, witty, and other types. The epic, realistic, and dramatic 
in poetry, music, painting, sculpture, and architecture. Import, life, and organism as sug- 
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gested in poetry, music, and oratory; in landscape gardening, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. Time alone and space alone, in various arts. 

Poetry as a Representative Art (1886): Poetry and primitive language. Conversation, 
discourse, elocution, versification. Elocutionary and poetic duration. Poetic force and 
measures. Regularity of force. Pitch. Tunes of verse. Rising and falling tones. Melody and 
rhyme. Poetic quality. Sacrifice of sense to sound. Meaning of words and phrases as de- 
veloped by association and comparison. Poetic and unpoetic words. Plain snd figurative 
language. Prose and poetry. Presentation and representation in various forms. Pure direct 
representation. Pure indirect or illustrative representation. The poetry of Homer. Alloyed 
representation. Explanatory alloy in direct representation. Illustrative representation. 
Ornamental alloy in representation. Poems considered as wholes. The useful ends of poetic 
representation. 

Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture as Representative Arts (1895): Correspondences be- 
tween the principles of representation in the arts of sound and of sight. Between the fac- 
tors of representation. Representation by extension or size. By shape; accenting or shading 
of outlines. Gradation in the outlines of shapes, curved, angular, and both. Regularity in 
outlines: radiation, parallelism, circles, ovals. Representation through the natural shapes 
of the human body; general principles. Through postures. Through particular gestures, 
positions, and movements. By means of color. Development of representation in painting 
and sculpture. Representation of mental conceptions in painting and sculpture. Forms of 
painting interpretive of their own significance. Forms of sculpture; function of explana- 
tions. Representation of material appearances in painting, sculpture, architecture. Mental 
conceptions; foundations, walls, roofs, material surroundings. 

The Genesis of Art Form (1892): Classification as the basis of method in science and art. 
Unity and comparison, variety and contrast, complexity and complement in classification 
and composition. Order, confusion, counteraction, principality, subordination, and balance. 
Principality, subordination, and complement or balance in poetry and music. In painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. Grouping and organic form in poetry and music. In painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. Other methods of classification and composition. Congruity, 
incongruity, and comprehensiveness. Central-point, setting, parallelism, and symmetry. 
Repetition, alteration, and alternation. Massing or breadth. Interspersion, complication 
and continuity. Consonance, dissonance, and interchange. Gradation, abruptness, transi- 
tion, and progress in poetry and music. In painting, sculpture, and architecture. 

Rhythm and Harmony in Poetry and Music and Music as a Representative Art (1894): 
Correspondences between elements of form in the arts of sound and of sight. Rhythm in 
nature, mind, and speech; how developed by art-composition. Art methods as developing 
measure and verse. Variety in measure and line. Stanzas and typical verse-forms. Rhythm 
in music. Unity, order, comparison, principality, etc., in poetic harmony. Alliteration, 
assonance, and rhyme. Comparison in congruity, central point, parallelism, etc., as deter- 
mining the use of like poetic sounds. Repetition, alternation, consonance, interchange, 
etc. Gradation, abruptness, continuity, and progress. Analogies between quality and pitch 
in poetry and music. Musical melody and harmony as developed historically. Musical 
scales; grouping like partial effects of unlike complex wholes. Musical harmony; its develop- 
ment by such grouping. Psychical and physical reasons for the effects of musical form. Rep- 
resentation in song and speech. Through musical duration and force; rhythm. Through 
musical pitch, high and low, upward and downward. Combined wave-movements. Blending 
of pitch in harmony. Musical quality. Non-imitative and imitative passages. 

Proportion and Harmony of Line and Color in Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture 
(1899) : Correspondence between the elements of form in arts of sound and sight. Meaning 
of proportion and its recognition in art and nature. Effects of proportion as wrongly con- 
founded with those of perspective. Proportion as based upon comparisons of apparent 
measurements; straight lines and rectangular figures. Proportion as based upon compari- 
sons of measurements in curved and complex figures. In landscapes, plants, animals, and 
the surroundings of human forms. In the human figure theoretically considered. Practically 
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considered. Proportion in architecture. In Greek architecture, Doric and other. Harmony 

of outline; perspective; entasis; binocular vision. Artistic coloring as influenced by scien- 

tific methods. Basis of color-harmony. Physical and physiological correspondences between 

harmony in music and painting. General effects of color in paintings as wholes; effects of 

colors when placed side by side. Color-scales. Additional art methods causing color har- 
, mony. Decorative painting. 

The Essentials of Aesthetics in Music, Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture 
(1906): (A summary of the foregoing volumes, with additions). Nature, art, and fine art. 
Beauty. Artistic mental action as distinguished from religion and science. Artistic results 
as determined by temperament, training, practice, and skill. Artistic form and significance. 
Art as representative rather than imitative of natural appearances. Rather than communi- 
cative of thoughts and emotions. Rather than presentative of the personality of the artist. 
The different arts as representing different phases of mental conception. Conscious and 
subconscious mental action. Elements of form in the arts of sound and sight. Art composi- 
tion. Rhythm, proportion, harmony of tone in sound. Harmony of color in the arts of sight. 

An Art Philosopher’s Cabinet (1915): Quotations from the foregoing volumes, selected 
with an introduction by Marion Mills Miller. 


REVIEWS 


BAUMGARTEN, ALEXANDER GOTTLIEB. Reflections on Poetry. Translated, with original text, 
introduction, and notes, by Karl Aschenbrenner and William B. Holther. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1954, University of California Press, pp. viii + 90 + 40, $3.50. 

ScHILLER, FRIEDRICH. On the Aesthetic Education of Man. Translated with an introduction 
by Reginald Snell. New Haven 1954, Yale University Press. pp. 146, $3.00. 

Messrs. Aschenbrenner and Holther have rendered a real service to aesthetics by giving 
us the first English translation of Baumgarten’s Meditationes philosophicae de nonnullis ad 
poema pertinentibus, a work which first appeared in 1735. Besides translating it, they have 
reproduced the Latin text of the first edition and have supplied an explanatory introduction 
of thirty-two pages, which is probably the longest essay in English on this early work of 
Baumgarten to appear in many years. 

The Reflections is a philosophy of poetics developed in the rationalist deductive method, 
its task being to distinguish poetic from other forms of discourse. The principal contention 
is that poetic discourse is sensate discourse, concrete and vivid, with its own kind of clarity, 
and that perception is perfected by the progressive revealing and illumination of a single 
theme. ‘‘Aesthetics”’ is first suggested here by Baumgarten as the name for the science of 
the lower cognitive faculty of perception. 

In their introduction the translators suggest the importance of reconsidering rationalism 
and the notions of Baumgarten on aesthetics. All that is said there this reviewer for one 
heartily agrees with. We have too long passed over with a mere glance and uttered “‘dog- 
matism”’ to the efforts of such as Baumgarten. What we know of them has largely been at 
second hand and finds its source in the criticisms of the post-Kantians, who, with their new 
transcendental insights, were impatient with the older ways. To the generation of the 
Romantics science and art, intellect and emotion were sundered and neatly boxed. Criti- 
cism itself became literature and not science; felt insights replaced analysis and reflection; 
and the way to truth was more directly traveled through aesthetic feeling and moral free- 
dom than through science. One need only read Schiller’s Letters to discover the great dis- 
tance that separated even the end of the eighteenth century from the fourth decade. It is 
perhaps unfair to compare one like Schiller, a literary man and not a philosopher, with 
Baumgarten, who is concerned with philosophical analysis; yet Baumgarten’s ideas are 
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clear and distinct, and if one disagrees with him one knows at least what he is disagreeing 
with. Schiller’s writing, for all the acclaim that has surrounded his Letters on the Aesthetic 
Education of Man, is obscure and confusing in its inconsistencies; and what one likes of 
Schiller is simply the idea of the importance of aesthetic education in the life of men. Yet 
this very idea itself is an echo from a distance and an application of the rationalists’ belief 
that thought and feeling are not sundered but are stages or levels along a single line. 

The antagonisms of art and science, of thought and feeling, have been emphasized to 
such a degree since the beginning of the nineteenth century that a restudy of the older 
rationalists like Baumgarten, who tried to establish the rightful claims of art in the total 
scheme of living activities, and the place and business of aesthetics in the work of philo- 
sophical analysis, might well be of value to us today in suggesting to us how we might 
proceed to a more adequate interpretation. 

The geometric method of philosophic exposition through definitions, axioms, and theo- 
rems, which Baumgarten like the other rationalists used, and which has been looked upon 
as barren and impossible of achievement when pursued in an unformalized language, may 
also have some merits. It shows clearly what we have assumed and what we have proved. 
Sometimes it is so clear that it brings to light errors and careless procedure in its use. A 
revival of interest in a rationalist aesthetics that uses a deductive method of systematic 
exposition will also be a healthy move in that it may offset the excessively simple empiri- 
cism that has beset aesthetics from some quarters recently. Though, like any other science, 
aesthetics should not get away from empirical referents, it must always be remembered no 
science will develop far on the basis of observation and experiment alone without rational 
assumptions and logical systematization. Aesthetics must talk about art with scientific 
clarity; this was the ideal of Baumgarten. 

Messrs. Aschenbrenner and Holther have touched on these topics in their introduction, 
but the importance of the subject demands longer consideration. It is to be hoped this small 
book is only a beginning of a greater task for them. Baumgarten’s Aesthetica remains to be 
translated, and a thorough study on the aesthetic theories of these German rationalists 
and their influence and importance remains to be done. 

Mr. Snell’s translation into English of Schiller’s Letters is the first in over seventy years. 
Because of the place of Schiller’s writings in the history of aesthetics it is good to have 
these letters available easily in English. The translation is a great improvement over the 
one reprinted in the Harvard Classics. Mr. Snell supplies the framework for understanding 
the letters in his introduction, where he gives the historical background of the letters, re- 
counts the philosophical influences on Schiller, assesses Schiller’s place in the history of 
aesthetics, and states the theme, some criticisms, and the significance of these letters. He 
correctly makes no apology for the inconsistencies and loose philosophizing found in these 
letters, because their prime importance is the theme of the necessity of aesthetic education 
for man to pass from the merely physical condition to the moral and rational. Without 
wishing to minimize the theme, I can only state that rereading these letters again after 
just having gone through Baumgarten’s Reflections, I was forcefully struck by the Kantian 
and Fichtean early Romantic diffuseness which contrasted most unfavorably with the clear 
Reflections. I record this impression because, though it may be simply a worthless impres- 
sion of the moment on me alone, it might also be a symptom of a new temper of judgment 
that will reassess the ‘‘dogmatic’’ rationalists above the Kantians who were awake to the 
new ideas of the end of the eighteenth century. The case for aesthetic education has been 
made in superior manner by Plato, Whitehead, and Herbert Read, and in each case without 
so much of what Mr. Snell calls Schiller’s “baffling technical formulation.’’ Doubtless 
Germans who prefer Fichte would prefer Schiller to Mr. Read, but twentieth century 
Englishmen and Americans with their interest in philosophical analysis would find that 
writer better who speaks in the contemporary manner. This criticism in no way detracts 
from Schiller’s splendid recognition that the physical and moral realms which Kant had put 
asunder need to be intimately rejoined. 

Cuartes Epwarp Gauss 
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Evans, Joan. John Ruskin. New York, 1954, Oxford University Press, pp. 447, $4.25. 

There are many John Ruskins. Miss Evans’ Ruskin is an engaging one. She depicts him 
as an apostle of the religion of beauty, as a man whose genius was to feel, with astonishing 
emotional intensity, beauties in his world and to transmit them to others by means of a 
masterful literary style, and as a pathetic creature of heredity whose sex life was destined 
to be starved, at least after the failure of his early love affair with Adéle Domecq. The way 
in which Miss Evans weaves together these themes to give the reader a picture of a man of 
genius constitutes in itself the work of a mind, sympathetic, imaginative, and cogent. Miss 
Evans speaks with a daring, a relevance, a sureness. Herself obviously attuned to the 
plastic arts, she has no hesitancy in deflating Ruskin’s absurdly exaggerated estimations 
of the importance of a Turner or a Tintoretto, or his uncontrolled delight in gothic as a style 
superior to any other. Miss Evans has gone to the source material, some of which has not 
been available to other biographers of Ruskin; she has distilled this material and filtered 
it as a clarified, moving story of a man of genius and influence. 

Along with the story, Miss Evans has also attempted to give us insight into Ruskin’s more 
important works. She is quick to admit that there is no substitute for reading the definitive 
works themselves in the Library Edition, and the reviewer would add that it is better that 
the reader go to the Library Edition directly than to adopt such judgments as her charac- 
terization of the third and fourth volumes of Modern Painters as being ‘‘breathless and in- 
coherent busyness’”’ or that volume five manifests ‘‘a melancholy sense of the author’s de- 
cline.’ The short characterizations of the various works that Miss Evans provides do not 
even begin to reveal the range and scope of Ruskin’s ideas, and they give no sense of the 
continuity of them or of any general unity of his thought. 

The reviewer’s Ruskin, it may be judged, is in many respects different from that of Miss 
Evans. What the reviewer takes as central to Ruskin is felt by the author to be a kind of 
aberration in Ruskin’s writings—namely, the moral theory of art. In her concluding re- 
marks, Miss Evans depreciates the moral invasion into Ruskin’s consciousness, which 
‘“‘make[s] any purely aesthetic judgment impossible.” Earlier, she has written that ‘‘The 
Lamp of Truth again sheds a clearer light over morals than over architecture.’’ And of the 
Seven Lamps she tells us that ‘‘The point of view [of architecture as a manifestation of moral 
life] was less strange then [in 1844] than now.”’ It is not surprising that such a book as Ladd’s 
The Victorian Morality of Art is missing from her bibliography. Joan Evans’ Ruskin is a 
good book of a Victorian, by a Victorian (she says), for us. 

BERTRAM Morris 


BERENSON, BERNARD. Seeing And Knowing. New York, 1953, Macmillan, 48 pp., 88 pl., 
$3.50. 

Caravaggio. His Incongruity and His Fame. New York, 1953, Macmillan, 122 pp., 88 pl., 

$3.50. 

Piero della Francesca. The Ineloquent in Art. New York, 1953, Macmillan, 44 pp., 48 pl., 

$3.00. 

The Arch of Constantine or The Decline of Form. New York, 1954, Macmillan, 80 pp., 80 

pl., $4.00. 

In spite of all objections these four volumes must be approached with deep respect for the 
great octogenarian to whom American art history owes so much, and with admiration for the 
explosiveness of temperament, the arduous fervor, and the glowing and sincere love for art 
which guides the pen of this enthusiastic connoisseur. In spite of a certain mischievousness 
and dogmatic intolerance towards everything that has happened in the figurative arts 
since the beginning of the twentieth century, so many poignant remarks and valid thoughts 
can be found in these minor fruits of a lifelong experience—all written after 1940—that it 
is worth while indeed to study them. Within this context specific problems of art history will 
not be discussed, but only the aesthetic essence of these writings. 

For Berenson there exists only one ‘‘civilized’’ world worthwhile of being enjoyed aesthet- 
ically; the realm of classical antiquity, of the Renaissance, and of all those periods generi- 
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cally connected with them. A true humanist, he has no feeling for anything ‘‘baroque,’’ 
anything “‘expressionist’’ in the broadest sense of the word; still less for values tv be found 
in primitive art, in his vocabulary mere ‘“‘artifacts.’’ His attacks against anything pre-Hel- 
lenic, anything outside Western civilization and against modern art are sometimes hard to 
bear. The latter seem mostly farfetched in relation to the topics with which he actually 
deals. Whether he speaks of the ‘‘desiccation of the geometrical style’’ or of the ‘‘confusion, 
struttings, blusterings, solemn puerilities that are now practised’’ or of ‘‘the German 
minded” attempts of art historians and aestheticians to understand medieval art, certain 
stages of Baroque, and the works of a Picasso, Rouault, and Miro, Berenson’s limitation and 
bias become evident. He disparages everything outside tradition, which is confined for him 
to classic and Renaissance tradition. His aesthetics are expressed equally in the more 
theoretical essay on Seeing and Knowing which is based on the undeniable statement that 
‘‘representation is a compromise with chaos whether visual, verbal, or musical” and in the 
monographic studies on the Arch of Constantine, Piero della Francesca, and Caravaggio. 
Composition and tradition, which latter becomes for him ‘“‘convention,’’ and above all the 
concentration on the human form, the nude in its ancient eminence, are the gauges by which 
he judges every work of art, for him actually the only criteria of their value. In his extreme 
subjectivism he conceives of technique almost as of something entirely independent which 
progresses and recedes. Since Berenson himself discusses the relationship between ‘‘seeing 
and knowing,”’ the relationship of visual perception and what modern psychology would 
call Gestalt, it is astonishing that innovation and inventiveness are of secondary importance 
to him. And yet, in 109 pages he tries to prove that Caravaggio is not a basically baroque 
painter since his ‘‘otherness’’ does not suffice to call him actually a stylistic innovator. 
The Arch of Constantine serves Berenson mainly to analyze with almost sadistic pleasure 
the symptoms of decline, spiced with mischievous parallels to everything he hates in modern 
art or in other periods of ‘‘decline.” Piero della Francesca, whose eminence he recognized 
before this master’s work became a general fad is the most positive study, and his analysis 
of the monumental aloofness of Piero is thoroughly convincing. Less convincing, however, 
is Berenson’s identification of this aloof quality of understatement as a general artistic 
attitude with the climax of all artistic endeavors, be it classical Greek art, Raphael, Ingres, 
or Degas. 

It is regrettable that so much knowledge, so deep an insight into the very essence of art, 
are employed here with such an exclusive dogmatism and captious exaggeration. When 
Berenson begins his aesthetic credo with a sentence, ‘‘I do not enjoy unanimity’’ we can 
assure him that he is in no danger of encountering it. But nonetheless, the study of these 
byproducts of the oeuvre of a great scholar is highly stimulating. 

Paut ZUCKER 


pE Totnay, CHARLES. Michelangelo. IV: The Tomb of Julius II. Princeton University Press 

1954, pp. viii + 200, 289 ills., $25.00. 

In a course on Michael Angelo for seniors I have found that Tolnay’s volumes must be 
used as the most constant reference, almost as the textbook, because they are uniquely 
complete in photographs and dates and measures (though not in documents or in the reports 
of other scholarship). If this experience is widespread, many will be pleased to find that 
Volume IV is more like a handbook than any of those preceding it. The Jungian interpreta- 
tions about the psyche and death are much less conspicuous, the difficult arrangement of 
text and notes (or rather, of broad theorizing and catalogue-facts-mixed-with-citation) 
has developed so that the note section is relatively compact, the analysis of the chronolog- 
ical development of formal methods is much clearer. 

This more modest, perhaps more academic approach, not only gives comprehensibility 
to the terribly intricate ebb and flow of the history of the tomb, but persuasiveness to the 
less familiar points and controversial issues. The relation of the first project to its proposed 
location in St. Peter’s and the associated symbolism enriches the levels of meaning. The 
idea that the grotesque plaques are of 1505 becomes quite attractive, though they might still 
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be connected with the documents of 1513. The dating of the principal statues, generally 
deviating only a little from commonly received views today, stands up solidly. The attribu- 
tion to Michael Angelo of the dubious Rachel and Leah, rather than to Raffaello da Mon- 
telupo, is bolstered by the photographs of the other statues definitely by Raffaello which 
nobody ever looks at, and which are notably inferior; however, the documents indicate that 
those poor objects had some work done on them by Raffaello’s assistants. On the other hand 
the underlined association of the Rachel and Leah with new attitudes of the Trent period 
illuminates their strange style. 

In this generally pleasant position one is less likely to feel disturbed by many irritations 
which recur from the earlier volumes. Yet for twenty-five dollars one would like to avoid 
little matters like poor English. ‘“‘Reigning prince” instead of ‘‘Prince Regent,’ referring 
to George IV in 1816, is not important; but what about “first plan’ for “front plane’’? 
A reference saying merely “‘See Wind, Journal of the Warburg Library’’ could be either to 
the Vortraege der Bibliothek Warburg or the Journal of the Warburg Institute; if a year or 
volume number were given, one could decide! This is the more annoying because of the 
display of the long bibliography and other imposing apparatus. The index is very incom- 
plete. Frequently we are told ‘‘Bocchi-Cinelli (1677) says.’ The bibliography, at least, is 
aware that these are two men, and that Cinelli re-edited Bocchi, but does not note that 
Bocchi appeared in 1581. This is significant since the book is often cited as to the history of 
criticism and location. A similarly pompous format hides the usual anti-functional arrange- 
ment where footnotes at the back, renumbered at each chapter, have no running heads, so 
one cant’t tell where one is. How long do reviewers have to keep making this complaint? 

Tolnay still has the habit of mentioning constantly points first stated by himself, while 
other writers are most often cited for their mistakes. The big book on the tomb by Laux 
(1943), little known here, is only cited for scattered small points, in this way. On the round 
church as a religious symbol in the Renaissance, several paragraphs survey the view of 
(rather old) students that it invokes Renaissance paganism, and then show evidence to the 
contrary. The survey does not include Wittkower’s recent book, now the standard work, 
which made this general point thoroughly. It is only listed by title in the notes. 

A special point of interest to readers of this Journal is the problem of Michael Angelo’s 
unfinished works, which seem so expressively complete to us; could they have been so at the 
time? Tolnay’s page concludes that they could to him and to artists, though not to the 
public. This seems a startlingly 19th century situation. ‘“‘The artists (sic) clearly realized 
the value of the non finiio.’’ Yet only one contemporary artist is cited, Vasari, and his re- 
mark seems to be overinterpreted: ‘“‘One can recognize in the imperfectione of the unfinished 
work the perfettione of the finished work.’’ Tolnay translates “‘perfection’’; I would consider 
more accurate ‘‘completeness.”’ Vasari is merely saying that one can see how the work would 
have looked when finished. On the other hand, the poems of Michael Angelo in which the 
philosophical-religious-personal meaning of an unfinished statue is repeatedly used in 
figures of speech are not cited here, nor are the articles of Bertini. 

CREIGHTON GILBERT 


ConstTaBLE, W. G. The Painter’s Workshop. London, 1954, Oxford University Press, pp. 

xiii + 148, 24 pls., $5.00. 

Although it might look at first glance as if this small volume were just another “chow to” 
book, speculating on the layman’s belief in guidance by words, this would be a grave mis- 
judgment. Our shelves show two types of books on painting technique: the ones that are 
highly specialized works usually written by color chemists, the others that are entirely of 
a practical nature and written by painters. What we cannot find is a text in which a scien- 
tific, a historical, and a practical approach are combined. This is exactly what Professor 
Constable has done. The result is a lucid text in which a life’s experience has been con- 
densed. As a museum man the author has had ample opportunity to watch the conditions 
and reactions of painted surfaces as well as their treatment. However, this alone would 
not suffice for such an intimate knowledge. This is a book written from a painter’s own ex- 
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perience and one who has been an observant friend of other painters. This accounts for the 
undogmatic yet cautious manner in which in six chapters the various painting processes 
are treated. To these is added a chapter on ‘‘Workshop Organization and Equipment”? 
which, while not offering anything basically new, reports on the most recent status of our 
knowledge. The last chapter, ‘‘The Restorer’s Contribution,” is an able condensation of 
the ‘‘clinical’’ problems of a picture with a warning on the overrating of X-ray analysis if 
not accompanied by stylistic-historical evaluation. What makes the book so delightful is 
that it is written with a sort of youthful wisdom. The author is as fully aware of what is 
going on in the contemporary painter’s studio as he is of the most recent results of art 
historical research. 

In the historical section of the text this reviewer would suggest only a few minor annota- 
tions. The so called ‘“‘Claude glasses’’ for landscape painters of the 18th century were not 
only black-colored but many were tinted. And in the discussion of the ‘“‘camera obscura,’’ 
its use may be traced beyond the 18th century to Brunelleschi. To the brief and wisely 
chosen book list one would like to suggest two titles: Tolnay’s History and Technique of the 
Old Masters (New York, 1943), since only the still untranslated masterpiece of Meder Die 
Handzeichnung is listed, and R. Oertel’s fundamental observations on medieval Italian 
fresco painting in the Mitt. d. Kunsthistor. Inst. in Florenz V, 1940, s. 217 ff. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 


ErpMan, Davin V. Blake. Prophet Against Empire. A Poet’s Interpretation of the History 
of His Own Times. Princeton University Press 1954, pp. 503, 8 pls., $7.50. 

The author has given meaning to Blake’s definition of Vision: “‘A spirit and a visior are 
not, as the modern philosophy supposes, a cloudy vapour or a nothing; they are organized 
and minutely articulated beyond all that the mortal and perishing nature can produce”’ 
(From A Descriptive Catalogue). Believing in this supposition the author like the modern 
critic of myth has accepted the involved and entirely personal mythology of Blake as a 
disguised system of references to a world of actual happenings. The word “‘actual”’ points 
to the peculiar character of this poet’s vision—that of a prophetic nature. Like the prophets 
of the Old Testament, Blake was stirred by the history of his own epoch and he violently 
rejected being merely its subject. While earlier interpreters have revealed the biographical 
symbolism of his prophetic books, Mr. Erdman has brought to light their political character 
and their eschatological hopes in the socio-economical realm. If the author’s hypothesis 
stands, and I think it does, then Blake’s stature gains in prophetic grandeur—a Jacobin 
who preserved the revolutionary fire and directed its light, warmth, and heat to the con- 
temporary events in the field of national and international politics. As a true prophetic 
vision it is Utopian, yet Blake as a true prophet is unerring and unfaltering. That he knew 
the character of his nature and mission is shown graphically by the confrontation of a cari- 
cature by Gillray rendering the City of Liberty and in its walls a ladder erected reaching a 
few short rungs in the direction of the moon. Blake used this drawing for The Gates of Para- 
dise but the Blakean ladder reaches the moon. 

We follow England’s political history from Paine to Pitt, from Wilkes to Wellington, and 
out of the “abstract folly’? emerges prophetic versification in which direct quotations 
from his contemporaries, direct allusions to the art of Mortimer and Gillray, reveal the 
attentive absorption in the scene of his time and the unchanging republicanism of its author. 
This then is not another biography nor an aesthetic analysis of Blake’s poetry. It is the 
discovery of the key to his prophetic hallucinations. A wonderfully perceptive son of his 
age, deeply stirred by its cataclysms, feeling personally responsible for the future of the 
actual, endowed with an evangelizing spirit and enlivened by a faith in man’s instinctive 
life that makes him in many ways a forerunner of the ideas of Nietzsche and Freud, this 
is the Blake that emerges from Erdman’s truly exploratory and well written book. In the 
flood of merely ornamental writing this is a work of the pioneering order presented with 
conviction and clarity. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 
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Art and Education, 3rd Edition. Merion, Pennsylvania, The Barnes Foundation, pp. xiii 

+ 316, $3.00. 

Since the death of John Dewey and Albert C. Barnes in 1952, The Barnes Foundation 
has continued to function as an educational institution without the efforts of those eminent 
educators. The third and perhaps definitive edition of Art and Education thus comes as a 
fitting testimony to the pioneering efforts of two of America’s most remarkable educators 
and aestheticians. 

Though the force of many of these essays, most of which were originally published 
twenty years ago, must appear less effective now than formerly, the unity of purpose and 
determination which permeates the book as a whole still gives it a uniqueness and distinc- 
tion in the field of art education. Besides the essays by Dewey and Barnes, there are contri- 
butions by their students and co-workers, Buermeyer, Mullen, and de Mazia. The book is 
divided into three sections and contains many diversified essays, there is however, essen- 
tially one theme and one approach to it. It is the problem of appreciation in art and the 
“principles by which painting may be judged and intelligently enjoyed.’”? The Barnes 
Foundation has chosen to center on the “‘art in painting,’’ and has attempted to answer 
the question, ‘“‘What makes a given painting aesthetically valuable?” In answering this 
question the contributors eschew moral, political, practical, and symbolic considerations, 
and indeed, any approach to the problem save the “scientific approach,’’ an empirical 
method by which individual paintings may be observed, analyzed, and judged. The final 
purpose of education in art is the ‘‘refinement and enrichment of the act of seeing.” They 
contend that the essence of individual expression resides in the “form’’ of each painting, 
as determined by proportionate interrelations of “light, line, color, and space.” 

The main body of the essays is a defense of the above outlined aesthetic and educational 
theories. The second section consists of a sampling of attacks on other modern art theorists— 
Berenson, Mather, Fry, and Hambidge, all of whom fall short of the proposed scientific 
method—and on the typical ‘‘academy,’’ whose function is seen as “futile.” Finally, there 
is a short section devoted to comparative studies of Cézanne, Renoir, Matisse, and Stra- 
vinsky. These artists were chosen to illustrate various kinds of artistic growth and aesthetic 
development which are recommended by the authors. 

For this reviewer the balance sheet is mainly on the positive side. One could wish for a 
good deal less of the spirit of contention, less absolute, frigid reliance on a single method of 
evaluation, and less sameness of thematic repetition which borders on the tedious. However, 
and for all of this, their points are solidly taken, offer serious positive advantages in study- 
ing art, and get results. 

Matruew J. PHILLIPs 


Ros, Ausert S. Blake’s Illustrations to the Divine Comedy. Princeton University Press 

1953, pp. 219, 103 pls. $20.00. 

The greatest merit of this publication rests on the extensive commentary that accom- 
panies each of the 100 drawings which Blake did during a fortnight in 1824 while being con- 
fined to his sickbed. Such a textual interpretation is necessary because the artist not only 
illustrated the Divine Comedy, as Botticelli had done, but he used his designs as a graphic 
comment and as a merger of his private mythology with that of Dante. This is evident 
from the pencil notations which his restlessly critical mind jotted down on some of the 
drawings. Only a person well acquainted with Blake’s symbolism can therefore enter into 
the double-entendre of the artist. Everything that relates to the meaning of the drawings 
is well elucidated. On the other hand, matters of artistic style and their relationship to 
contemporary art are totaliy neglected. No reader of Blake’s theory of outline as discussed 
on the last pages by Roe could, forinstance, conclude that the artist merely follows the most 
radically theoretical trend of his time as propounded first by his friends Flaxman and 
Fuessli, who on their part followed the aesthetics of Mengs and Winckelmann. Neither 
does the author enter into the problem of the evaluation of the qualities, deficiencies, and 
idiosyncrasies of Blake’s style. The artist who himself had made the distinction between 
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Allegory founded by ‘“‘the daughters of Memory” (its intellectual derivation) and Vision 
or Imagination as Revelation of the eternally existent, has, just like Botticelli, often 
floundered on the allegorical character of the original text and has depicted it with a sort of 
intellectual pictorial delineation. In other drawings (especially in the ‘‘Purgatory)”’ he 
has risen to the state of visionary realization. Mr. Roe does not consider such differences. 

While this section of the book is unsatisfactory, the reader will be rewarded by a chapter 
on Blake’s symbolism in which a condensed survey of Blake’s imagery is presented. How- 
ever, the political aspect of this symbolism, as revealed by Mark Schorer and V. Erdman, is 
not considered. The text is written in a rather pedestrian manner which contrasts with the 
illuminated style of his hero. A good bibliography supplements the text. The excellent 
reproductions are done after the plates published in a portfolio by the National Art Collec- 
tion Funds in London in 1922. It is the first complete publication in book form and includes 
the seven masterly engravings which the artist did after the drawings. All together the book 
represents a dedicated effort on the part of author and publisher. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 


McGit1, V. J. Emotions and Reason. Springfield, Illinois, 1954, Charles C. Thomas Pub- 

lisher, pp. xii + 122. 

According to Professor McGill, a common view about the nature of the relations be- 
tween the emotions and reason is that they are diametrically opposed. This view maintains 
that the emotions are primarily irrational and capricious, and are not subject to the control 
of reason. He regards Ayer and Stevenson, among modern writers, as maintaining this 
position. In contrast, the thesis of his book is that modern psychology shows the doctrine 
to be false. The main part of the book is devoted to a discussion of psychological theory in 
an effort to prove the incorrectness of the view in question. 

Professor McGill’s own position is that emotions, in a significant sense, involve ‘‘cogni- 
tive’ elements; that the two cannot be separated but at best distinguished. Moreover, he 
also holds that whenever attitudes change something cognitive has been learned; hence he 
disagrees with Stevenson that changes in attitude are not always dependent on changes in 
belief. Professor McGill thinks the results of modern psychological investigation have im- 
portant consequences for philosophy—in particular for aesthetics and for ethics. The last 
chapter of the book is devoted to an attempt to show how such results will make a difference 
in aesthetic theory. I am inclined to think that he overrates the philosophical importance 
of such results. Insofar as there is a philosophical puzzle about the relations between the 
emotions and reason, it seems hardly solvable simply by an appeal to psychology, even 
though psychology may be helpful in the solution. 

Avrum STROLL 


American Writing Today: Its Independence and Vigour. Special Literary Supplement of 

the London Times, September 17, 1954. 

Many magazine and newspaper reviews in the United States have agreed that the special 
publication of a one hundred page literary supplement of the London Times devoted ex- 
clusively to ‘‘American Writing Today: Its Independence and Vigour” is an event of im- 
portance. American literature is said, at last, to have achieved a position of respect in the 
world. The Saturday Review went so far as to claim: ‘‘It is doubtful if any newspaper in the 
world has devoted so much space in a single issue to the literature of its own country as the 
London Times Literary Supplement of September 17 has given to the past and present of 
American writing.” In the subtitle of the supplement, the stress on the ‘‘vigour”’ of Ameri- 
can writing caused particular notice. George Bernard Shaw probably would have com- 
mented dryly that an example of the major difference in the literature of the two countries 
lies in the fact that most Americans spell ‘‘vigour”’ without the wu. 

Since the many praiseworthy aspects of the supplement, particularly the emphasis on 
the high quality of American poetry, have been commented on widely, a few of the defects 
should be noted. The major one is that the actual “‘vigour’’ of American writing is demon- 
strated by printing only a few poems, mostly by well-known older poets, among whom Wil- 
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liam Carlos Williams is conspicuous by his absence. Even the great influence of Williams on 
many young poets is not discussed. No prose by American writers is printed. In fiction such 
novelists as Nathaniel West and William March receive almost no attention. In the various 
critical articles on the problems of publishing and publications in this country, many of 
the best American little magazines are not even mentioned. Several of the articles, unfor- 
tunately, tend to dullness. Perhaps this is because a good deal of the writing for the supple- 
ment was evidently done by Americans who felt the need to treat the subject with caution. 

However, everyone interested in literature in this country must be grateful to the London 
Times for the generous gesture of this supplement. 


JAMES SCHEVILL 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Readers are invited to send in items of interest for NOTES AND NEWS and INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


The Matchette Foundation Prizes in Aesthetics. (Third notice). Three cash prizes for 
essays in aesthetics or philosophy of art by American authors will be awarded for the aca- 
demic year 1954-55: first prize $300.00; second prize $200.00; third prize $50.00. These awards 
are offered by the Franklin J. Matchette Foundation, 20 East 66th St., New York City, 
through its Trustees and Director William J. Matchette. 

The following general subjects (or selected aspects of one of them) are suggested as suit- 
able, but the choice is not restricted to these: (1) Relations between metaphysics and 
aesthetics in contemporary philosophy; (2) Absolutism and relativism in aesthetic value- 
theory; (3) The aesthetics of philosophic naturalism; (4) American aesthetics in the nine- 
teenth century; (5) American aesthetics of the twentieth century; (6) Trends in contempo- 
rary art as related to trends in contemporary philosophy; (7) Philosophical bases for 
contemporary criticism of the arts. Essays may run 3,000 to 12,000 words. Manuscripts should 
be clearly typed and double-spaced on bond paper. Eachentry must be accompanied by a large 
self-addressed envelope with sufficient postage for return. Essays should be addressed to: 
Dr. Thomas Munro, Editor of the Journal of Aesthetics, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. They must reach the Editor’s office not later than September 30, 1955. 
For further details see this Journal for December 1954. 


The Northwest Division of the A. S. A. met at the University of Oregon March 4 and 5 
for its annual meeting. Bertram Jessup, University of Oregon, was chairman. The theme 
of the meeting was ‘“‘The American Heritage in Art,’’ in coordination with the biennial Art 
Festival on that theme at the University. 


The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics met on Saturday, January 15 at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. RussEtL BurweE.t. Professor Davip STEVENSON of the English department at 
Western Reserve University spoke on ‘‘Some Problems in the Criticism of the Contempo- 
rary Novel.’’ 


The Committee on Art Education held its 13th annual conference March 14-20 at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York. ‘‘The Creative Individual in the Modern World’’ was the 
theme. Speakers were ALFRED H. Barr, Jr., (Museum of Modern Art) on ‘‘Art Under 
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Soviet and Nazi Dictatorships’; Kenneta D. Benne (Boston University) on ‘‘Art Edu- 
cation and Freedom of Choice’; WaLpo Franx (Cultural critic and novelist) on “‘Art in a 
World of Science’; Luoyp Goopricw (Whitney Museum) on ‘“‘Art in Modern Society’’; 
and Haroxtp Taytor (Sarah Lawrence College) on ‘“‘The Responsibility of Education in 
Making a Creative Individual.’’ Seminar topics included: ‘‘Perception: Reality and Sym- 
bolic Reality”; ‘‘Psychology, Psychiatry, and Art Education’’; ‘“‘Art in Television’; 
“Art History—Creative Teaching’; “(Community Art Centers’’; ‘“Good Teacher Tech- 
niques.” 


The Catholic Renascence Society held its Spring Symposium April 11 and 12 at Hotel 
Pfister in Milwaukee. ‘‘Literary Criticism Today”’ was discussed by a panel of critics and 
authors from various universities. 


GerorcE Boas delivered the ‘‘Art and Society’? Annual Lecture Series in November at 
the Minneapolis School of Art. His topics were ‘‘The Problem of the Arts,” ‘The Artist and 
the Scientist,’’ and ‘‘Criticizing the Arts.”’ 


The 1955 convention of the Aesthetics Division of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation will meet in San Francisco September 1-7. Prof. Carrouu C. Pratt, president of the 
Division, and Prof. StepHen C. Pepper of the University of California at Berkeley will be 
among the speakers. The program is being arranged by Prof. Taro A. Pasto of Sacramento 
State College, Sacramento 19, California. 


The San Francisco Psychoanalytic Education Society has announced an award of $250.00 
for the best paper presenting a research problem, theory or clinical experience pertinent to 
the application of psychoanalysis to the social sciences (anthropology, aesthetics, the arts, 
history, pedagogy, political science, psychology, psychotherapy, sociology, or social wel- 
fare). The committee of judges will be Ernest Jones, M.D., Honorary President of the 


International Psychoanalytic Association; AARON MorarKa, and Jacques ScHNIER, Pro- 
fessor at the University of California. Papers must be submitted before July 1, 1955. For 
further information, write to the San Francisco Psychoanalytic Education Society, 1637 
Taylor St., San Francisco 11, California. 


American Art for U. N. Building. Selection of painters and sculptors of works of art 
intended for the U. N. Headquarters Building in New York is under consideration by the 
technical committee of the National Council for U. S. Art, Inc. Spaces for works of art, 
provided for in the U. N. architect’s plans, have been allocated by the U. N. Secretariat 
among the several member nations. The Council’s technical committee, responsible for 
selection of themes executed as well as the artists to execute them, comprises: LESTER 
BEALL, designer; LLoyp GoopricH, Whitney Museum; RoBert BEVERLY Hatz, Metropolitan 
Museum; Renfé p’HARNONCOURT, Museum of Modern Art; HERMAN More, Whitney Mu- 
seum; CHARLES NAGEL, Brooklyn Museum; James J. SwEENEY, Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum, New York; Grace L. McCann Mortey, Museum of Art, San Francisco; and 
DantEL Catton Ricu, The Art Institute, Chicago. The Council’s officers are: RoLAND 
RepMmonp, president; NATHANIEL SALTONSTALL, Boston, vice president; and HEnry 
Bruuines, New York, secretary. 
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ITALY 


International Congress on Aesthetics in 1956. By invitation of the Fondazione Giorgio 
Cini in Venice, tentative plans are being made for an International Congress on Aesthetics 
to be held in Venice on September 3, 4 and 5, 1956. This congress will emphasize scientific 
and theoretical studies of the arts and related modes of experience. It is possible that an- 
other international meeting with the emphasis on philosophical aesthetics will be held in 
1957 or 1958. The organizing committee consists of THomas Munro as Executive Secretary 
and Hetmut HuNGERLAND, representing the American Society for Aesthetics, ET1=ENNE 
Sourrau and ANDRE VEINSTEIN, representing the French Society for Aesthetics, and G1LLo 
Dorr.es and Luciano ANcEscai in Italy. An international panel of scholars in this field 
will be invited to participate, and general discussions will be held. Subsequent developments 
in the plan will be announced in the Journal of Aesthetics and elsewhere. 


A major exhibition prepared by the City of Venice opens June 4 in The Doge’s Palace. 
Entitled ‘‘Giorgione ei Giorgioneschi,’’ it was assembled from many collections to show 
the range of this Venetian master’s work as well as his influence on other painters of his 
age. The Exhibition coincides with the Congress of the International Committee of Art 
Historians in Venice. It closes October 23, 1955. 


Aut Aut, bi-monthly review of philosophy and culture, edited by Enzo Pact and G1LLo 
Dorr tes and published in Milan, contains in the September issue, No. 23, the following 
articles in Italian: ‘‘Angoscia e relazione in Kierkegaard”? by Enzo Pact; ‘‘L’estetica di 
Nicolai Hartmann” by Frrepricu Léw; “‘Tastiera rimbladiana”’ by GiampaoLto DossEna. 
Prospettive: discussions by F. LonaosBarpt, “‘Note su la Voce,” and R. Sansst, “‘Nella coscia 
del gigante bianco.’’ Cronache: ‘Hart Crane, icaro della parola’’ by Guauco CamBon; 
‘Filosofia e psicoanalisi’”? by GIANANTONIO DE TONI. 


FRANCE 


Cahiers d’Etudes de Radio-Télévision is the title of a new quarterly from Paris, edited by 
Jean Tarpiev. The contents of the first issue are as follows: WLADIMIR Porcu&: ‘‘Avant- 
propos”; Errenne Sourtau: “Univers radiophonique et esthétique comparée”; Reni 
Dovaz; “Radio et échanges de pensées”; GENEVIRVE OLfron: “Etude sur |’efficacité de 
l’écoute a la radio’; JEAN TarpieEv: ‘‘Sortiléges de la mise en ondes’”’?; ERNEST BAUMGARDT: 
“Vision et télévision.’? Under the heading ‘‘Réflexions et Expériences’’ are: BERNARD 
Burn: “‘A la recherche du sillage des ondes”; RoBerT Francés: ‘Musique et radio”; Err- 
ENNE FuzeE.uisrr: ‘‘Le groupe de recherches sur la voix”’?; JACQUES WARNANT: ‘‘A propos 
d’une antenne écolitre; Davip Vicrororr: ‘‘Recherche d’un style comique & l’usage de la 
radio.” ‘Informations et Documentation” include: Ropert Prot: ‘“‘Le premier Congrés 
de l’enregistrement sonore (avril 1954); Ratner Bert Grier: “‘La radio et l’université 
allemande’’; A. M.: ‘“Musique et technique.’’ Book reviews and bibliography are also in- 
cluded. Subscription information is available from Presses Universitaires de France, 108 
Blvd. Saint-Germain, Paris 6, France. 


The French government has authorized the establishment of an art-psychology labora- 
tory to be set up at The Sorbonne. Professors E1rEnNE Sourtrav and Denis HursMan are in 
charge. The latter’s book, L’Esthétique, published in 1954 by the University Presses of 
France, paid special attention to the experimental psychology of art. 


The Socif£T& FRANGAISE D’EsTHETIQUE met at the Sorbonne December 18 for a talk by 
M. A. SorEIL, professor at the University of Litge. His subject was ‘‘Sur un Mot de Jou- 
bert.”? The two hundredth anniversary of Joseph Joubert was the occasion for recalling his 
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thoughts on art and beauty. Joubert wrote: ‘‘In ordinary language, words serve to recall 
things; but when the language is truly poetic, the things serve to recall the words.” This 
paradox might apply, not only to poetry, but to the subject of art in general and to the 
question of its specific content. 

M. Anpr& VIGNEAU, director of artistic research in French television, spoke January 
15 on “‘The Aesthetics of Television.”’ 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Volume I, Number 1 (1954), of Scienza Nuova has been published by The Lincombe Lodge 
Research Library, Boars Hill, Oxford. Dr. Marcet P. Hornix of St. Catherine’s Society, 
Oxford, is Editor. As an ‘international journal of reviews and studies in the psychosocio- 
logical and humanistic sciences,’ it will be published quarterly, covering the following 
fields: Science of Man—Philosophical Anthropology, General and Social Psychology, 
Studies in Human Culture, Philosophy and History, Art and Literature, Law and Religion, 
Studies in Human Institutions and Attitudes. The first issue comprises mainly reviews of 
important studies in the field; i.e., Bertrand Russell’s New Hopes for a Changing World, 
reviewed by David Riesman; Arnold Gehlen’s Sozialpsychologische Probleme in der indus- 
triellen Gesellschaft, reviewed by Helmut Schelsky; and article by Franz Altheim, ‘“‘Changes 
in Cultural Forms.”’ 

The University of London summer session for 1955 will deal with ‘‘Art, Music, and Lit- 
erature in England, 1660-1780.” Painting and architecture of 17th and 18th century 
England and their relation to the art of the Continent are two of the special subjects. 
Qualified students will specialize in the painting, architecture, music, drama, novel, or 
poetry of the period in small tutorial groups. 


JAPAN 


Bigaku (Aesthetics), edited by the Japanese Society for Aesthetics, prints English sum- 
maries of the following articles published in Japanese in Volume 5, No. 3, December 1954: 
“The Object of Esthetics’? by TsuNErosn1 Tsupzumr; ‘“‘The Aesthetic Idea as an ‘Auf- 
gabe’ ”’ by Masao Yamamoto; ‘‘The Structure of Artistic Experience in Verbal Expres- 
sion” by Yosurko Sucryama; ‘“‘The Meaning of Execution in Music’? by Ko Tanimura; 
‘*A View on Industrial Arts’? by Curxara Motor; “‘The Lefthandedness of Leonardo da 
Vinci” by Kazuntro SusowakeE; “On Diirer’s ‘Melancolia #1’ ” by Kixuvo NisHimura. 


SPAIN 


The Revista de Ideas Estéticas, published by the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas of the Instituto Diego Velazquez in Madrid, contains the following main articles 
in Volume XII, No. 47, with English summaries: ‘‘La individualidad en el signo temporal y 
evolutivo de la misica” by Cartos Bosca; ‘William Morris, precursor estético” by Josh 
Marfa VALVERDE; “‘Los Didlogos de Cefén Bermtidez’”’ by Enrique Parvo Canatfs. 
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SELECTIVE CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR AESTHETICS AND 
RELATED FIELDS 


January 1, 1954-December 31, 1954 
Edited by Hetmut HuNGERLAND 


The bibliography presented here lists publications which are considered important for 
the philosophical, scientific, or other theoretical study of the arts and related phenomena. 
Publications which are important for particular fields only could not be included here. 
Unless otherwise indicated, all items were published during the year 1954. However, a num- 
ber of items which could not be included in the previous bibliography (JAAC, Vol. XIII, 
No. 1, 1954, 127-140) appear here. 

The help and cooperation of the following contributors is gratefully acknowledged: Jan 
Aler, Louise Ballard, Raymond Bayer, Ralph T. Coe, Selma Jeanne Cohen, Arnold Elston, 
Paul R. Farnsworth, Charles W. Hughes, William Kimmel, Dorothy F. Mercer, Manuel 
Olguin, Oscar Reutersvard, Giulio Vallese, and William B. West. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AB Art bulletin 

AD Art digest 

AF Architectural forum 

AI American imago 

AN Art news 

AR Architectural review 

CA Cuadernos americanos 

CAJ College art journal 

DN Dance news 

ELH English literary history 

JAAC Journal of aesthetics and art criti- 
cism 

JAM Journal of american musicology 

JCPs Journal of clinical psychology 

JEGP Journal of English and German 
philology 

JP Journal of philosophy 

JPs Journal of psychology 

JPsNP Journal de psychologie normale et 
pathologique 


JSAH Journal of the society of architectural 
historians 

JSPs Journal of social psychology 

KR Kenyon review 

ML Music & letters 

MLR Modern language review 

MP Modern philology 

MQ Music quarterly 

PhQ Philosophical quarterly 

PMLA Publications of the modern language 
association 

PPR Philosophy and phenomenological re- 
search 

PR Partisan review 

PsaQ Psychoanalytic quarterly 

RdE Revue d’esthétique 

RES Review of English studies 

RNC Revista nacional de cultura 

SP Studies in philology 

SR Sewanee review 

VQR Virginia quarterly review 


PHILOSOPHY AND GENERAL THEORY OF ART 


Adams, Hazard. The Blakean aesthetic. JAAC, XIII, 233-248. 
Aldrich, Virgil C. The simply and the literally given in experience. JAAC, XIII, 262- 
264 


Ames, Van Meter. The archaic smile. JAAC, XIII, 265-266. 
Aranjo, Orlando. Apuntes sobre el pensamiento estético de Giambattista Vico. RNC, 


XVI, 125-130. 


Arnheim, Rudolf. Art and visual perception: a psychology of the creative eye. Berkeley, Univ. 


California Pr., xii, 408. 


Arnheim, Rudolf. A complexity scale of movement. JAAC, XIII, 104-108. 

Barkan, Manuel. A foundation for art education. N. Y., Ronald Pr. 

Baumgarten, Alexander Gottlieb. Reflections on poetry. Tr. & notes, Karl Aschenbrenner & 
William B. Holther. Berkeley, Univ. Califronia Pr., viii, 130. 

Berenson, Bernard. Aesthetics and history. Garden City, N. J., Doubleday, 283. 

Beyer, Barbara Ives. Baroque representation. JAAC, XII, 360-365. 
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Bilsky, Manuel. I. A. Richard’s theory of value. PPR, XIV, 536-545. 

Blau, Herbert. A character study of the drama. JAAC, XIII, 52-68. 

Bouligand, Georges. Mathématiques et sens du beau. RdE, VII, 122-145. 

Bowman, Herbert E. Art and reality in Russian ‘realist’ criticism. JAAC, XII, 386-392. 

Broad, C. D. Emotion and sentiment. JAAC, XIII, 203-214. 

Brown, Clarence A., ed. The achievement of American criticism: representative selections 
from three hundred years of American criticism. N. Y., Ronald Pr., xxii, 724. 

Cossio del Pomar, Felipe. Critica de arte y literatura. CA, LX XVI, 120-145. 

Cossio del Pomar, Felipe. Arte y critica en Norteamérica. CA, LX XVIII, 267-286. 

Crema, Edoardo. Superacién e incorporacién de la estética kantiana. RNC, XVI, 112- 
118. 

Dilthey, Wilhelm. The essence of philosophy. Trans. Stephen A. & William T. Emery. Univ. 
North Carolina Pr., xi, 78. 

Dugan, John T. The license of liberty; art, censorship, and American freedom. JAAC, XII, 
366-372. 

Duviard, Ferdinand Beauté et intelligibilité. RdH, VII, 31-42. 

Edman, Irwin. Santayana: philosopher as poet. JP, LI, 62-64. 

Elton, William, ed. Aesthetics and language. N. Y., Philos. Libr., 186. 

Erlich, Victor. Russian formalism in perspective. JAAC, XIII, 215-225. 

Fackenheim, Emil. Schelling’s philosophy of the literary arts. PhQ, 4, 310-326. 

Ferndndez, Justino. Coatlicue: estética del arte indigena antiguo. Mexico, D. F., Centro de 
Estudio Filosoficos, 285. 

Findlay, J. N. The justification of attitudes. Mind, LXIII, 145-161. 

Fishman, Solomon. Sir Herbert Read: poetics vs. criticism. JAAC, XIII, 156-162. 

Frankena, William. Sellar’s theory of valuation. PPR, XV, 65-81. 

Gombrich, E. H. Psycho-analysis and the history of art. Internat’l. Jl. Psycho-Anal., 
XXXV, part IV, 1-11. 

Gotshalk, D. W. Aesthetic expression. JAAC, XIII, 80-85. 

Grases, Pedro. Atala y el romanticismo en Castellano. RNC, XVI, 45-50. 

Guicheteau, Marcel. Critique et vérité psychologique. Rd#, VII, 183-197. 

Halidén, Séren. Emotive propositions. Stockholm, Almquist & Wiksell, 232. 

Hallman, Ralph J. The art object in Hindu aesthetics. JAAC, XII, 493-498. 

Hamm, Victor M. The problem of form in nature and the arts. JAAC, XIII, 175-184. 

Hannay, A. H. The concept of art for art’s sake Philosophy, X XIX, 44-53. 

Heller, Peter. Creative process and creative product: two examples of an analogy. JAAC, 
XII, 328-342. 

Hetter, Patricia. The aesthetics of the fiesta de los toros. JAAC, XII, 475-480. 

Heyl, Bernard. The absolutism of F. R. Leavis. JAAC, XIII, 249-255. 

Huisman, Denis. L’esthétique. Presses Universitaires de France, 128. 

Hungerland, Helmut. Sur l’unicité de l’experience esthétique. RdE, VII, 1-9. 

Hungerland, Helmut. An analysis of some determinants in the perception of works of art. 
JAAC, XII, 450-456. 

Hungerland, Helmut. Selective current bibliography for aesthetics and related fields. (For 
the year 1953). JAAC, XIII, 127-140. : 

Huyghe, René. L’art, tiers ordre entre l’homme et l’univers. Rd#, VII, 113-121. 

Jenkins, Iredell. The unity and the varieties of art. JAAC, XIII, 185-202. 

Jenkins, Iredell. The human function of art. PhQ, 4, 128-146. 

Jessup, Bertram. Meaning range in the work of art. JAAC, XII, 378-385. 

Jonas, Hans. The nobility of sight. PPR, XIV, 507-519. 

Kalbrich, Martin. The argument against the association of ideas in eighteenth-century 
aesthetics. Modern Lang. Quarterly, XV, 125-136. 

Kaplan, Abraham. Referential meaning in the arts. JAAC, XII, 457-474. 

Kolaja, Jiri & Wilson, Robert N. The theme of social isolation in American painting and 
poetry. JAAC, XIII, 37-45. 

Lindley, T. Foster. Mr. Walhout’s ‘objectivity and value.’ JP, LI, 190-192. 
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Lipman, Matthew. The relation of critical functions and critical decisions to art inquiry. 
JP, LI, 653-667. 

Lunding, Erik. Wege zur Kunstinterpretation. Copenhagen (1953), Munksgaard, 93. 

Liitzeler, Heinrich, ed. Jahrbuch fir Aesthetik und Allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft. Vol. II, 
(1952-1954). Stuttgart, Ferd. Enke Verlag, 220. 

Macdonald, Margaret & Scriven, M. Symposium: language in fiction. Aristotelian Society, 
Supplementary Vol. XXVIII, 165-196. 

Mayhew, Lewis B. Critical analysis and judgment in the humanities. JAAC, XIII, 256-261. 

Mayo, Bernard. Poetry, language and communication. Philosophy, XXIX, 131-145. 

Mengod, Vicente. El tema de la tristeza. Atenea. CXV, 239-253. 

Metzger, Charles R. Emerson and Greenough: transcendental pioneers of an American aesthe- 
tic. Univ. California Pr., 153. 

Milmed, Bella K. Lewis’s concept of expressive statements. JP, LI, 201-213. 

Miguel, Jean. Sur l’apparition de l’art en captivité. RdEZ, VII, 146-156. 

Morgenbesser, Sidney. On the justification of beliefs and attitudes. JP, LI, 565-576. 

Mueller, John H. Baroque—is it datum, hypothesis, or tautology? JAAC, XII, 421-437. 

Mukerjee, Radhakamal. The social function of art. N. Y., Philos. Libr., xxii, 295. 

Munro, Thomas. The morphology of art as a branch of aesthetics. JAAC, XII, 438-449. 

Pareyson, Luigi. Estetica. Torino, Edizioni de Filosofia, xvii, 301. 

Quadri, Goffredo. La vita estetica: e lo sviluppo della coscienza. Florence, La Nuova Italia, 
158. 

Rawlins, Ian. Aesthetics and the gestalt. Edinburgh (1953), Thos. Nelson, xi, 227. 

Read, Herbert. Art and the evolution of consciousness. JAAC, XIII, 143-155. 

Romera, Antonio R. Enrique Diaz Canedo, critico de arte. Atenea, CXV, 342-350. 

Rudrauf, Lucien. The morphology of art and the psychology of the artist. JAAC, XIII, 
18-36. 

Salmerén, Fernando. Review of Wilhelm Worringer, Abstraccién y Naturaleza (Spanish 
trans. Abstraktion und Einfihlung, 1908), Fondo de Cultura Econémica. CA, LXXIV, 
129-134. 

Schaper, Eva. Philosophical surveys XII: a survey of works on aesthetics, 1945-1953. PhQ, 
4, 356-372. 

Schiller, Friedrich. On the aesthetic education of man. Tr. & intro. Reginald Snell. Yale 
Univ. Pr., v, 146. 

Sen, Ramendra Kumar. A comparative study of Greek and Indian poetics and aesthetics. 
Calcutta, Sen, Ray, 35. 

Sen, Ramendra Kumar. Susruta, Caraka and Bharata. Indian Historical Quarterly, XXX, 
1-13. 

Servien, Pius. Esthétique. Paris (1953), Bibliothéque Scientifique, Payot, 218. 

Shahn, Ben. How an artist looks at aesthetics. JAAC, XIII, 46-51. 

Singer, Irving. The aesthetics of ‘art for art’s sake.’ JAAC, XII, 343-359. 

Stevenson, David L. An objective correlative for T. S. Eliot’s Hamlet. JAAC, XIII, 69-79. 

Svoboda, Karel. Bolzanos Asthetik. Ceskoslovensk4é akademie, Praha, 64, 27-62. 

Szathmary, Arthur. Symbolic and aesthetic expression in painting. JAAC, XIII, 86-96. 

Théry, Michel. Tradition. Rd#, VII, 62-84. 

Torre, Guilkomode. Revisién de Marinetti y el futurismo. RNC, XVI, 39-46. 

Utitz, Emil. A note on ‘Aesthetics and the artist.” JAAC, XII, 393-395. 

Van der Kroef, Justus M. The roots of the Javanese drama. JAAC, XII, 318-327. 

Victoroff, David. Rire avec Gide. RdE, VII, 85-93. 

Vivas, Eliseo. Jordan’s defense of poetry. Revue of Metaphysics, VIII, 162-175. 

Weitz, Morris. Symbolism and art. Revue of Metaphysics VII, 466-481. 

Werkmeister, W. H. Prolegomena to value theory. PPR, XIV, 293-308. 

Wheelwright, Philip. The burning fountain: a study in the language of symbolism. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana Univ. Pr., ix, 406. 

Williams, Forrest. Cézanne and French phenomenology. JAAC, XII, 481-492. 

Zeitler, Rudolf. Klassizismus und Utopia. Stockholm. Aimquist & Wiksell, 301. 

Zucker, Wolfgang M. The image of the clown. JAAC, XII, 310-317. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Alvar Aalto in the Finnish forest. AF, 100, no. 4, 148-153. 

Banham, Reyner. Mendelsohn. AR, CXVI, 85-94. 

Bannister, Turpin C., ed. The architect at mid-century: I. Evolution and achievement. N. Y., 
Reinhold, 513. 

Bellamy, Francis R., ed. The architect at mid-century: II. Conversations across the nation. 
N. Y., Reinhold, 210. 

Beseler, Hartung. Die Michaeliskirche in Hildesheim. Berlin, Gebr. Mann, 181. 

Blanckenhagen, Peter C. The imperial fora. JSAH, XIII, no. 4, 21-26. 

Blunt, Anthony. Art and architecture in France, 1500-1700 (The Pelican History of Art). 
Baltimore, Penguin Books, 352. 

Brodner, Erika. Modernes Wohnen. Munich, Hermann Rinn, 174. 

Burton, Harold. The city fights back. N. Y., Citadel Pr., 318. 

Can the Grand Central concourse be saved? (with article by C. L. V. Meeks). AF, 101, no. 
11, 134-139. 

Caudill, Wm. F. Toward better school design. N. Y., F. W. Dodge, 288. 

Chicago’s Sullivan in new photographs. AF, 101, no. 4, 129-133. 

Colvin, H. M. A biographical dictionary of English architects. 1660-1840. Cambridge, Har- 
vard Univ. Pr., 821. 

Commercial buildings. N. Y., F. W. Dodge, 408. 

Cook, G. H. The English medieval parish church. London, Phoenix House, 302. 

Crosby, Sumner McK. L’abbaye royale de St. Denis. Paris, Paul Hartmann, (1953), 72. 

Cuzacq, René. La cathédrale de Bayonne. Mont-de-Marsan, Editions Jean Locaste, 83. 

Dickson, Harold E. A hundred Pennsylvania buildings. State College, Pa., Bald Eagle Pr., 
100. 

Dutton, Ralph. The Victorian home. London, B. T. Batsford, 206. 

Fletcher, Bannister. A history of architecture on the comparative method (16th ed.). 
London, B. T. Batsford, 1033. 

Forsythe, G. H. The church of St. Martin at Angers. Princeton Univ. Pr., (1953), 267. 

Furneaux-Jordan, R. Dudok and the repercussions of his European influence. AR, CXV, 
236-241. 

Gall, Ernst. Sanssouci. Koenigstein im Taunus, Langewiesche, 47. 

General Motors technical center. AF, 101, no. 5, 100-117. 

Giedeon, Siegfried. Walier Gropius, work and teamwork. N. Y., Reinhold, 249. 

Gilchrist, Agnes A. William Strickland, architect and engineer, 1788-1854 (addition to 
author’s book of same title). Supplement to the JSAH, XIII, no. 3, 16. 

Hitchcock, H. R. Boston architecture, 1637-1954. N. Y., Reinhold, 64. 

Hitchcock, H. R. Early Victorian architecture in Britain (2 vols.). New Haven, Yale Univ. 
Pr., 635. 

Industry builds Kitimat: first complete new town in North America. AF, 101, no. 1,128- 
147. 

Johnson, Philip C. Mies van der Rohe (2nd ed.). N. Y., Museum of Modern Art, 216. 

Kennedy, Robert W. The house and the art of its design. N. Y., Reinhold, 550. 

Lang, S. Gibbs: a bicentenary of his architectural sources. AR, CX VI, 20-26. 

Law, Graham. Greek Thomson. AR, CXV, 307-316. 

Le Corbusier. The modulor. Tr. Peter de Francia & Anna Bostock. Harvard Univ. Pr., 
243. 

Le Corbusier completes his concrete honeycomb (Marseilles apartments). AF, 101, no. 3, 
156-159. 

Lohse, Richard P. New design exhibitions. N. Y., F. A. Praeger, 250. 

Manufacturers’ Trust Co. builds conversation piece on 5th Avenue. Arch. Rec., 116, no. 5, 
149-156. 

Meeks, C. L. V. Romanesque before Richardson in the United States. AB, (1953), XXV, no. 
1, 17-33. 

Michelis, P. A. The aesthetics of American architecture. (in Greek). Technical Chronicle, 
Athens. 
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